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WINDMILL POINT ON THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 

The picture on this page, drawn for us by Mr. Kilburn, presents 
a scene of rare beauty. The broad and brimming river, which 
mirrors the windmill and the trees, bears on its bosom a variety of 
water craft, from the swift and elegant steamer that flashes past 
with the speed of an arrow, down to the clumsy and cumbrous 
raft which follows the course of the current, a specimen of which 
is seen in the foreground of our’illustration. There are immense 
numbers of these rafts to be seen at every turn of the river. The 
broad-built sloop inthe foreground is loaded with loose hay, on its 
way to market. Yet this tranquil scene, the image of rural repose, 
and seemingly formed for poetic musing or artistic contemplation 
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was once the theatre of deadly strife. Windmill Point is about a 
mile below the village of Prescott, in Canada, and here a severe 
engagement occurred between the Canadian patriots, under the 
command of Von Schultz, and the English troops, on the 13th of 
November, 1838. The patriots succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in the windmill and the adjacent stone houses. After fight- 
ing three or four days, a few made their escape and the remainder 
surrendered. The buildings, of which the walls are still standing, 
were then burned. The beautiful river on which Windmill Point 
is situated is one of the most important in this country, forming 
the outlet of the great chain of lakes which lie between the United 
States and Canada. It may be considered as descending from 


Lake Superior, and passing through Lakes Huron, Erie and On- 
tario to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a distance of 2000 miles, drain- 
ing an area of over 500,000 square miles. In some places, com- 
paratively narrow, below Quebec it enters a gulf 100 miles across. 
It is navigable for ships of the line 400 miles to Quebec, and for 
ships of 600 tons to Montreal, and onward through a series of ship 
canals for passing the falls and rapids into the lakes. The Wel 

land Canal, which unites the waters of Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie by means of a navigable channel round the Falls of Niagara, 
is a work of very great magnitude, and constructed at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. These canals are on the Canadian side, and 
are the product of British capital and enterprise. 
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TRE ViISeents: 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[coxcLupED.] 


CHAPTER XX.—[conrinvep.] 

“ By the gods, Visconti, this is a strange piece of work!” utter- 
ed the count, as Julia vanished, without any attempt to smother 
his rage. 

“ So it is, count,” replied the duke, vacantly ; for he was too 
much astounded to speak pointedly. 

“ But will you allow this? Send for the maiden, signor.” 

“What—force her in the presence of these people, signor 
count? Force a daughter of the Visconti ?” 

“Ay!” hotly replied the count. “ What is a Visconti more 
than any one else? I am not here to be made a fool of.” 

“ Then beware that you do not make such of yourself,” quick 
ly answered the duke, not in a mood for being catechized. 

“Ha! Do you show me the closed hand ¢” 

“Peace, Loredano. I am rufiicd now. Leave me.” 

“ Woman, where is the marquis ?” thundered the count, turning 
to Sara. 

“ That is more than I can tell you; but you can ascertain by 
inquiring of the guard at the cathedral.” 

“Then I'll find him! By my soul’s salvation, I’ll not speak 
falsely when I call him dead again !” 

And thus speaking, the mad count hurricd away from the pal- 
ace. The duke started once to stop him, but upon second thought 
he concluded to let him go. 

“One of them must die,” he muttered to himself, “and it mat- 
tcrs but little to me which. If the count falls I shall not dread 
his power; and if the marquis falls Julia may yet be his wife. 
But I must put some officers on their track.” 

As he thus spoke the duchess came out from the chapel and 
approached him. 

“* What is it?” she asked. “ Where is Julia 2” 

“A strange thing has happened,” answered the husband. 
“ Your old nurse, here, has come and told us that the marquis 
lives and is now in the city. The count has gone off in a rage— 
Julia has fled to her room, and hcre am J not unlike a fool. But 
tell me, Sara—where did you sce the marquis ?” 

“T was sent for early this morning to attend an old man who 
had a message for my mistress. I went, and found Barbarigo. 
Hie was—” 

“ Barbarigo !” gasped the duke, turning pale. “ Did you say 
you saw Barbarigo ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Alive and well ?” 

“ Alive, my lord, he was, but far from well. He had a most 
cruel pain in his side, and he looked pale and wan.” 

A few moments the duke looked upon the ground, and then he 
turned to his wife. 

“ Silvia,” he said, “Iam sorry this marquis has returned to 
Milan, for he has come only for his own harm. He should have 
known better.” 

“ But you will not harm him, my husband !” 

“T know not what I may be forced todo. But let him not 
come in to mar our peace again. But hold—I forgot. Sara—” 

He looked for the woman, but she had goue. 

“ Ha—’tis well for her that she has made her escape, for by my 
soul, I forgot in my agony of astonishment to punish her for her 
mischief-making meddling. But let her go. Come, Silvia.” 

While the duke and duchess were walking towards the hall, 
Julia was upon her knees in her own chamber, praying for God to 
guide her now aright. And the count had just learned from a 
soldier at the cathedral, where Francesco was. 


CHAPTER XXL 
ANOTHER TURN OF THE VICE. 


Ix the chamber where we saw Barbarigo borne by the stout 
monk, sat the Marquis of Lodi by the side of a large couch, on 
which reclined Barbarigo. Francesco wore an anxious look, and 
often turned his head towards the door as though he expected 
some one to enter. Barbarigo was weak and faint, but the phy- 
sicians had assured him that he was out of danger. 

At a short distance from these two sat Lanfargo, and on him 
the marquis would look at times with more than ordinary inter- 
est, for he was sure that he had at some time had more to do with 
him than merely to hear him preach. 

“Do you think she arrived in season?” asked Francesco, 
anxiously. 

“ Of course she did,” returned the old man. “But be not 
worried yet. You may be sure the marriage will not go on.” 

Just as the old man ceased speaking, the sound of steps was 
heard on the stairs. 

“Those are not her steps,” said Francesco. 

“ No—that is a man.” 

“ And in a hurry, too,” said Lanfargo. 

In e few moments more the door of the apartment was thrown 
open, and in stalked the Count of Monza, livid with rage and his 
teeth firmly clenched. 

“ Ab, signor marquis,” he hissed, drawing his sword from its 


seabbard, “I have met you agais,ch? You have crossed my 
path once too often !” 

“Count—you sec I am unarmed now,” the marquis uttered, 
‘springing to his feet. 

- “ Ay, and but now you sent a messenger who took me unarm- 
ed. Pray quick, for you die on the spot! By the holy host, lam 
not to be spit upon thus !” 

The count raised his sword as he spoke, but before he could 
strike he was seized in Lanfargo’s giant grasp, and his weapon 
wrenched from his hand. 

“ Hold a moment, signor count,” calmly spoke the stout monk. 
“ You will not—” 

“Ha, monk! dare ye interfere with me? Dastard, fool, give 
me the sword !”” 

“ Base, creeping thing!” uttered the monk, in a bitter and sar- 
castic tone, “speak but once again like that to me, and I’il tear 
thy coward heart out and hold it up quivering to thine own eyes 
ere the breath leaves thy body! Wait till I find the marquis a 
sword, and then I’ll return thee thine, for I’d not have thee die 
like a criminal, without the means of defence.” 

The count gazed up into the dark face of the towering monk, 
but he dared not utter a word. Lanfargo left the room, but he 
was gone only a few moments ; when he returned he bore another 
sword in his hand, handing it to the marquis, who took it and 
drew it half out from its scabbard, when an exclamation of aston- 
ishment burst from his lips. 

“?*Tis mine!” he cried. “ My own dear blade !”’ 

“ Ay, marquis. I saw one Pietro Caravello, and he gave it 
into my keeping.” 

“Good Pietro! He found it then. But where is he ?” 

“T saw him in St. Donato.” 

The marquis buckled the belt about his body and drew his 
weapon, and then the monk returned the one he had taken from 
the count, saying : 

“ Now, signor, you can lay out your venom at will.” 

A moment the count’s eyes flashed upon the monk, but turning 
to the marquis, he said : 

“ Now defend yourself!” 

“ But we will not fight here, signor, for you see we have a sick 
man here.” 

“A sick—ch? What—Barbarigo !” 

“ Yes, Marco Loredano,” spoke the old man. “ You see I am 
not dead yet.” 

For a moment the count seemed frantic with astonishment and 
chagrin. But he turned towards the marquis again. 

“ Pick your own room,” he uttered, “ only let it be done quick- 
ly, for my sword will not hold in temper much longer.” 

“]’ll show you a joisting place,” spoke the stout monk. “ Fol- 
low me.” 

He led the way out as he spoke, and both the noblemen fol- 
lowed him. He soon came to a large, hall-like apartment, which 
was bare of all furniture, and offered no impediment to the 
combatants. 

“ Here is your place,” announced Lanfargo, stepping back. 

“Now, Marco,” spoke the marquis, calmly and coolly, “I 
would ask you to think well ere you cross swords with me again. 
I have meant you no harm.” 

“Out upon thee for a base liar! Do you call robbing me of a 
wife, no harm ?” 

“Ah, Marco, ’tis not I who would do the robbery. Long before 
I knew you, the maiden was my affianced bride. It is you who 
would—” 

“ Stop!” yelled the count. “ A few strokes of my good sword 
will settle it all. Ah, you’ll not catch me as you did before !” 


“Marco Loredano, hear me speak one word : if you cross my 
sword, you sre a dead man !” 

“ Out, braggart !” 

“Tf Iam pale Iam not weak. But do as you please.” 

The count sprang madly forward and aimed a furious blow at 
Francesco’s head, but it was easily parried, and for a few mo- 
ments the blows fell hot and thick. 

“ Are you determined ?” asked the marquis, as he touched the 
count’s unprotected bosom, and cut a button neatly from his 
doublet, thereby showing that for once he had spared his life. 

But Loredano was too mad to listen or to observe. 

“ Defend yourself!” he cried. “That was but a trick which 
any juggler might do.” 

Again the steel clashed, and once more the marquis hesitated ; 
but he saw that he must either conquer or die, and he braced him- 
self for a last effort. In a moment more he knocked the count’s 
sword up with a circular sweep, and then instantly dropping his 
own point, he drove it through his antagonist’s body, aiming 
directly at the heart. 

“OQ, would I could have been spared this!” he ejaculated, as 
the count fell to the floor. 

“And yet,” returned the monk, “you could not help it. He 
who made us, and who holds us in the hollow of his hand, knows 
you have not sinned in this. But hark! what noise is that ?” 

“ Some one is talking with Barbarigo,” said the marquis. 

“ Let us go and see.” 

They went; and reaching the room where the old man lay, 
they found a dozen soldiers there. 

“Where is the Count of Monza?” asked the leader of the 
soldiers. 

“He is dead,” quickly answered the monk; and in as few 
words as possible, he related all that had transpired, and just in 
the order in which it happened, commencing with Loredano’s foul 
attempt to assassinate the marquis, and ending with the death of 
the former. 

“ And yet,” said the captain, “you must go with us, signor 


marquis, for so the duke has ordered. He meant to have sent 
soon cnough to stop this fatal work, but he could not. You will 
submit, I trust, without resistance.” 

“Go, Francesco,” spoke Barbarigo. 
will not forsake you.” 

The noble marquis placed his sword in its scabbard, and then 
turning to the officer, he said : 

“J will accompany you, signor, but you will not bind me.” 

“ Most assuredly not, if I have your word, for the pledge of an 
honest man is bond enough.” 

Francesco grasped Barbarigo by the hand, and then he turned 
to Lanfargo. Him, too, he embraced in like manner, and then, 
while a tear started to his eye, he turned away. The captain 
sent six of his men to go and fetch the Lody of the count to the 
palace, and then he led the way from the apartment. 

“Now, good Barbarigo,” said the monk, as soon as the sol- 
diers had gone, “‘ we must leave this place, for when those men 
return and report us here, the duke will most surely send for ur. 
I know a back way from here, and by that we can go safely to 
a place where no enemy can find us.” 

“ But I am weak, good son.” 

“ And I am strong. Rest easy now, and lie upon my bosom 
as though you were in your chair. I will see our host here at 
some future time and explain the cause of our sudden exit.” 

As the monk spoke, he took the old man carefully up in his 
arms and left the room, having first, however, secured all the 
medicine which it was necessary for the invalid to take. He left 
the front door behind him, and passed out through a postern into 
an arched passage, and soon afterwards he hed gained another 
passage which was little frequented save by the poor pcople who 
sought that way to their miserable dwellings. 

In the meantime the marquis had been conducted to the ducal 
palace, and he was not carried before the duke. He was lodged 
in one of the dungeons beneath the citadel, and there left. He 
asked how long he might have to remain there, but his conductor 
knew nothing about it. And so Francesco was once more alone 
in prison. Surely his was a strange fute—and the genius of evil 
clung closely to him. 


“You have friends who 


CHAPTER 
A STRANGE REPAST. 


Tue duke was in his audience chamber, with many of his offi- 
cers about him. It was the day following the arrest of Francesco, 
and the news of Loredano’s death had brought the relatives of 
the deceased to demand the punishment of the murderer, as they 
termed the marquis. Visconti was ina dilemma. He could not 
afford to lose all those powerful nobles who sympathized with the 
count, and yet he knew Francesco had done nothing ciiminal. 
But his decision was brought out by an unexpected circumstance. 
While the nobles were yet discussing the subject of their kins- 
man’s death, a messenger from Rome was announced. The duke 
started, but gave orders to have the man admitted. 

It was a papal officer who entered. He advanced up the apart- 
ment with a stately bearing, and when he had reached the throne 
he stopped and drew a parchment roll from his bosom. 

“ Barnabas Visconti,” he eaid, “I bear a message to you from 
his holiness Urban the Fifth. In accordance with the command 
of God’s chief on earth, I now give it to you.” 

He then handed the parchment to the duke, who unrolled it, 
and found it to be voluminously written, and flanked with heavy 
leaden seals. As he read, his eyes flashed and his brow grew 
black. Twice he stopped as though his rage were blinding him, 
but he read it all—and then he started up from his great chair. 

“ Noble signors of Lombardy,” he said, holding the crushed 
parchment in his hand, “the pope has sent me by his legate a 
bull of excommunication! Ay—he anathematizes and excommuni- 
cates the whole house of Visconti. What think ye ?” 

No one spoke audibly, but the murmurs of disapprobation 
were loud and deep. 

“ ]’ll send it back to him!”’ the duke said, while a most start- 
ling expression worked upon his features. 

“J trust, my lord, that you will have proper respect for our 
most holy father,” said the legate, tremulously. 

“ Ay!” thundered the duke, “T’ll have respect, most surely ! 
What ho, there! Send me two captains of the guard !” 

“ Do you mean to imprison me ?”’ the legate asked. 

“No!” 

The captains came—two powerful men—and bowed before their 
ducal master. 

“ Draw your swords!” ordered the duke. “Draw at onco! 
Now stand you one on each side of this fellow, and place your 
swords, one against his heart and onc against his throat.” 

This order was obeyed, and as the papal legate saw the gleam- 
ing blades so near his life, he turned pale as ashes. The duke 
drew his dagger and cut off a piece from the parchment. 

“ Here,” he said, ianding the picce thus cut off, to the legate, 
“eat this! Tat it, or those swords ehall let your life out on the 
instant !”” 

The affrighted legate took the piece, and after some trouble he 
swallowed it. ‘The duke then cut off another piece. 

“ No more! no more!” gasped the legate. 

“Eat it! you must eat every bit of this—seals and all! Make 
but a single show of resistance and your life is gone.” 

The second piece was swallowed—and then a third, and 4 
fourth and a fifth. Next the duke cut off one of the leaden seals, 
and this was swallowed. Then came more of the parchment— 
and then the other seal. The poor legate was trembling fearfully, 
but he dared not refuse to do the duke’s bidding for those two 
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sharp engines of death were ready to do their work of destruc- 
tion at his first refusal. 

“Now,” uttered Visconti, as all the rest of the bull had been 
eaten, “here are the leather thongs that bound it. Eat these ! 
Down with them !” 

The frightened man took them, and after several ineffectual 
attempts he managed to swallow them.* 

“Most bravely done !” cried the duke, as the last string was 
swallowed. ‘ Now you can return to your master and tell him 
how Barnabas Visconti received his bull. And tell him, too, that 
the next legate he sends on such an errand shall die the death of 
adog! There is the door, and you will find our gates open. 
Captain, you will see him safely out of our city.” 

For some time after the legate had gone not a word was spoken 
in the chamber. The duke was pacing up and down the walk in 
front of his throne, and his attendants regarded him with mingled 
emotions of wonder, awe and admication. 

“Nobles of Milan,” said he at length, “ ’twas the Della Torra 
who gained that bull from the foolish pope. By my faith, Urban 
had better have remained in Avignoa, But one of the rebels shall 
die! We have one in our power, and of him we’ll make an ex- 
ample. At the end of one week the Marquis of Lodi shall die on 
the block. Thus will we strike terror to the hearts of those who 
would oppose our house !” 

This announcement seemed to give satisfaction to the kinsmen 
of Monza, but some of the others did not favor it, fur they looked 
sad, and shook their heads dubiously. One old man—the Count 
of Rosate—remained after the rest had gone, and spoke with 
Visconti. 

“ My lord duke,” he said, humbly but firmly, “ have you given 
due consideration to the subject you have lately mentioned—the 
execution of the young marquis ?” 

“Why do you ask, Rosate ?” 

“ Because | fear you will take an unwise step. Francesco is 
known to be a friend to the Visconti, and so palpable has been 
his preference that his own father has twice cast him otf. As far 
as his killing Monza is concerned, we all know the latter left the 
ducal paiace with the plainly avowed intention of killing his ri- 
val. ‘These things are all known, my lord, and the mass of the 
people sympathize with the unfortunate marquis.” 

The duke’s first impulse was to fly into a passion at this inter- 
ference, but a moment’s reason told him the old counsellor was 
too honest a man to speak falsely, and tov intelligent to speek 
unadvisedly. 

“It’s of no use,” he replied; “the marquis must die. The 
well-being of our house demands it.” : 

The old man would have spoken further, but the duke waved 
him off, and shortiy after the former left the chamber. No sooner 
had he gone than the duke called for his guard, and commanded 
them to go to the place where the marquis was found, and bring 
an old man and a monk they would find there. 

The soldiers went, and were gone a long time; but they re- 
turned bootless. The duke was in a raye, and sent them out 
again; and all day long he had soldiers searching for the two 
men whom he so much desired to see, but when night came they 
were not found. 

On the third day the funeral of Marco Loredano took place, 
and a large concourse of people assembled to witness the ceremo- 
nies. The same bishop who had only a few days before been pre- 
pared to marry the scheming count was now called upon to per- 
form a service of a different character. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE NORROR-STRICKEN.—STRANGE MOVEMENTS. 


Juxria Visconti was in a small hall that opened on the gar- 
den, and near her stood the duke. She had gone hither to seck 
him. She was pale and agitated, and tears were yet on her fair 
cheeks, and she trembled, too, for her father had spoken harshly 
to her. 

“J'll hear no more of him!” Visconti uttered, “ for he can be 
nothing more to you. You will never sec him more.” 

“Say not so, my father. How has he ever harmed you—ever 
wronged you? What has he done that you should send him 
away without seeing me ?”” 

“Send him away? Yes—yes—I will send him away, and in 
the citadel is the conveyance that shall take him.” 

“In the citadel ?” 

“Yes. In the western apartment, on the ground. You can 
go and see for yourself, and then you can judge whether you will 
ever see him again. He starts on the morrow.” 

Thus speaking the duke turned away. Awhile Julia remained 
in the hall, and then she turned towards the citadel. She did 
not suspect the truth. When she reached the citadel she found a 
soldier, and of him she demanded entrance to the western apart- 
ment. 

“No, no, signora,” the soldier replied, looking with pain and 
wonder into her pale face. “ You do not wish to go in there.” 

“ But the duke has sent me. Give me entrance, good sir. I 
cannot go back now until I have scen all. Eyen were the dread- 
ful rack there, I would see it. Let me in.” 

“The rack!” uttered the man, with a strange movement of the 
head. “ Ah—you’ll seo no rack there. But here is the key. 
Go in,” 

Julia took the key and went to the door. Placing it in the 
lock she turned it, and then pushed open the door. Looking in, 
she saw before her a heavy black curtain extending across the 


* A literal fact, both of ciroumstance and individuals, 


room. It had a dismal, deadly look, and her heart came nigh 
failing her. ‘Twice did she seize the sable «urtain and let it go 
again. Again she placed her hand on it, and after a moment’s 
hesitation drew it aside. A low cry broke from her lips, and her 
cyes seemed almost to start from their sockets ; for before her, on 


a raised platform, stood a bloody block, and against it leaned the | 


headsman’s axe! 
[SEE ENGRAVING | 

The soldier without waited a long time, and at length he went 
to see why Julia stayed so long. He entered the room, but did 
not see her. He advanced and raised the curtain, and there he 
saw her lying prostrate on the raised form, with a mass of her 
dark, glossy hair sweeping over the blade of the fatal axe! He 
spoke to her, but she did not answer. He went up and placed 
his hand on her shoulder, but she did not move. He stopped not 
to learn more, but rushed from the place and sought the duke. 

The duke hast«ned at once to the fatal apartment, and seeing 
his daughter insensible, he took her in his arms and conveyed her 
to her own apartments, where Lucetta was ready to receive her. 
Visconti did not stop to see the maiden revive, for, to tell the 
truth, he was beginning to be sick and tircd of this affair. Yet 
he could not retrace his steps now. He had pledged himself be- 
fore his nobles to execute the marquis, and he was determined 
to do it. 

When Julia revived she started up and gaxd about her. She 
saw her mother and her faithful maid with her, and with a glance 
of fearfal doubt on her face she asked : 

“ Have I slept long ?” 


‘WHAT JULIA SAW IN THE DEATH-CHAMBER. 


“ Yes—some time,” answered Lucetta. 

“ Have I not been out from here ?” 

Not lately.” 

“ Have I not been—O, Lucetta, I saw such a—” 

She hesitated and clasped her hands over her eyes. Again Ju- 
lia’s senses left her, and as she sank back Lacetta caught her and 
supported her head in her lap, while the duchess bathed her brow 
and temples as before. 

* * * * 

That night the duke remained up late, and ’twas after midnight 
when he retired to bed. His chamber was in the wing of the pal- 
ace overlooking the broad garden, and he sat down by an open 
window and remained there some time watching the starry heav- 
ens ere he retired. But he sought his couch at length, and ere 
long he slept. 

How long he slept he knew not, but ere it had been a very long 
time he was aroused by fecling heavy hands on his shoulders. He 
started up, but ere he could make the least resistance his arms 
were bound behind him, and his mouth stopped by a thick ban- 
dage. He saw several dark forms about him, and he knew he 
was in the hands of those used to capturing stout men. 

“Who are ye?” he gasped, as soon as he could find tongue to 
speak, the bandage having slipped from his mouth. 

One of the men held up his lantern and opened his dark robe, 
and Visconti saw on his left breast a small, blood-red cross. 


That was enough. They were familiars of the Holy Inquisition ! 
The duke trembled and his stout heart failed him. Powerful as 
he was, he had no power over these men. He knew that they went 
where they pleased—that they knew private passages in his pal- 
ace, ¢ven, that he never dreamed of, and if their master spoke the 
fatal word, no other power on earth could save him. 


“ You will not arrest me,” the duke cried. 

“ You are arrested, Barnabas Visconti.” 

“But I~” 

Ere he could finish the sentence the bandage was replaced over 
| his mouth more firmly than before. He was hoodwinked, and 
then led from the apartment. Ere long he was sure he heard a 

door open that he had never before seen, and very soon after- 
' wards he was convinced by finding himself descending a flight 
| of stone stairs he had never trodden before. He knew that from 
here he was conducted through a long, subterranean passage, as 
he could tell by the feeling of the atmosphere about him. At 
length they arrived in a wider place, and hcre they stopped. 

“ Only a moment, signor,” said one of the familiars. ‘ There 
is another person here whom we must take with us—one who 
escaped from our place not long since.” 

Soon the duke heard the voice of Francesco Della Torre, and 
for a few moments he wondered where his superiority now was 
over the young marquis. The open air was next gained, and soon 
the duke found himself on the back of a horse, with one of his 
captors behind him, and at a word from the leader they set into 
a gallop. 

At the end of an hour Visconti was taken from the saddle and 
led into a building, and after having heen conducted through va- 
rious windings and turnings and down a long flight of steps, he 
was stopped. He heard the creaking of bolts and hinges, and 
having been led a few steps further on, the bandages were remov- 
¢d from his eyes and mouth. He found himself in the deep, stout 


dungeon in which we have once seen the marquis. 

Visconti asked many questions, but no answeT 
was returned, and as soon as the pinions had been 
removed from his arms he was left alone, and he 
had just time to see what appeared to be two sides 
of the dungeon coming together when utter dark- 
ness cnveloped him. 

“Great heavens!” he ejaculated as soon as he 
could collect his scattered thoughts, ‘‘and is this 
the fute of the ruler of a great country? Am I 
still Duke of Milan, or is this some phantasy of 
the brain ?”’ 

There was another scene going on, that had a 
strange connection with this, in another place. 
While the duke was on his way to St Donato, the 
stout monk Lanfaurgo was in the ducal palace, 
holding converse with the duchess and Jutia. 

“ You surely will not hesitate to trust Barbari- 
go?” the monk said, earnestly. 

“No,” answered the duchess, “ but how shall I 
know that you are from him ?” 

Lucetta moved to the sidé of the duchess and 
whispcred in herear. Her words had a magical 
effect on the signora, for she quickly arose to her 
fect, and looking the monk in the face, she said : 

“ We will go with you.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRANGE REVELATIONS. 


Nor many hours elapsed ere the light of day 
was struggling into the dungeon of the duke. He 
heard a peculiar grating noise near him, and on 
looking around he saw one of the sections of the 
wall moving aside, and in a moment more four 
dark-robed men entered. 

“ Barnabas Visconti,” said one of them, “ you 
will accompany us.” 

The duke knew these were but servants of the 
Inquisition, and with them he would make no con- 
versation. He simply raised himself proudly up, 
and bade them lead the way. Two of them did so, while the 
other two closed in behind him. He was led to the end of the 
long, narrow corridor that connected the cells, and here the guides 
stopped and informed him that he must be blindfolded. He held 
a thought of resistance for a moment, but it passed quickly away. 


As soon as the bandage had been put upon his eyes he was led 
on, and when he stopped again the fold was removed. He gazed 
about him, and found himself in a position which sent a thrill of 
horror to his soul, for he was in the judgment hall of the Holy 
Inquisition, and the implements of torture were all about him! 
The place was hung all in black, and the light was from hanging 
lamps. He looked on the black throne, and the first object that 
met his gaze was the powerful form of the monk Lanfargo. 
Next he noticed the chief inquisitor, who sat by the side of the 
standing monk. The latter wore no mask, and his sharp eyes 
were fixed steadily on the duke. Visconti started back a pace as 
he recognized this man, and an exclamation of wonder escaped 
from his lips. 

“ Barnabas Visconti,”’ spoke the inquisitor, in a tone somewhat 
tremulous from physical causes, but firm in meaning, “you are 
a prisoner of the Holy Inquisition, and your life is now in my 
hands.” 

“Barbarigo !”” gasped the duke, trembling at every joint. 

“So I have been called when out in the world, Signor Viscon- 
ti,” replied the old man; “and so may I be called hereafter, 
should I live to minister to the wants of my people. But here, 
signor, I am known only as Bernarpo Torquxpo.” 

“The chief inquisitor !’”’ dropped in a whisper from the duke’s lips. 

No wonder the regal prisoner was startled now, for no name in 
Northern Italy carried more terror to the souls of those liable to 


his power than did that of Bernardo Torqyedo. 
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“ And now, Barnabas Visconti,” resumed the old inquisitor, 
rising to his feet, “ you will find you are not alone in power in 
Lombardy. You stand there but asa child in the hands of one 
you have deeply offended.” 

The duke had resolved to be proud and haughty, but there was 
something in his present position that disarmed him of all 
thoughts of pride, and left him with only the fear a man feels 
who is conscious of his inability to save himself. He gazed up 
into the face of his judge, and his heart was troubled. 

“What have I done ?” he asked, in low, trembling tones. 

“What? Rather ask me what you have not done. Have you 
not conspired against my life? Have you not foully abused an 
honest messenger of the pope? Have you not prostituted the 
power of your high office to the answering of base and selfish 
ends? For all this you deserve to die. Ay, Visconti—never 
stood a man within these walls more guilty than art thou !” 

“ But am I to be tried here? Am I to be here adjudged ? Here 
—in secret, without one of my compeers to stand by me? Where 
is my accuser ?” 

“In thine own bosom, duke. And as for thy compeers, he 
who has found his level in crime and hardness of heart, should 
not look very high for them. I tell thee plainly, thou art guilty, 
and deserve to die—and one simple word from my lips would send 
your soul to its Maker in a moment’s time!” 

“By my soul,” vehemently uttered the duke, “Iam not thus 
guilty. You stretch the matter.” 

“ Not at all, Visconti. *Tis your own low estimate of virtue 
that makes your deeds seem less guilty than they are. One of 
your accomplices has already paid the penalty of his crimes. 
Had you been here yesterday, just as the sun was setting, you 
would have seen the base monk, Andrea, die! He has been more 
guilty than you, for he did wear the garb of the church. He 
knew me well, and when he was consulted concerning my death, 
he joined the plan quickly. While I lived, he dared not even re- 
veal the true character of Barbarigo the stranger ; but he hoped 
if Torquedo the judge should die, that he might secure his place. 
So he entered into the conspiracy to take my life, and when he 
hoped me dead, he came here with forged instruments and as- 
sumed my seat—and in this seat he would have put an innocent 
man to death. Do you know that, duke? Do you know that 
the villain Andrea came nigh murdering Francesco Della Torre ?” 

The duke turned pale beneath the old man’s keen glance, but 
he could not answer. 

“ Ah, Barnabas Visconti, had that young marquis died then, as 
you intended, not all the prayers of all the saints could have 
washed the stain from your hands, nor have wiped the remorse 
from your soul. And now I come to the plan I had in bringing 
thee hither. I am yet weak and faint from the effects of a cruel 
blow you helped to aim at my life, and I may not have strength 
to continue the scene long. Lanfargo, bring hither those who are 
in waiting.” 

The stout monk left the dark chamber, and when he returned 
he led the duchess by the hand, and following them came Fran- 
cesco Della Torre, Julia and Lucetta. The duke started back 
aghast as he saw this, and as the pangs of fear passed away, he 
was left in utter astoundment. 

“ What means all this?” he gasped, ‘gazing first on the new- 
comers, and then on the inquisitor. 

*« You shall know directly,” answered Torquedo; he clasped 
his hands as he spoke, and his eyes were turned toward heaven. 
A few moments he remained thus, and then he added: “I mean 
thee no harm now, Visconti, for we have both sinned. Francesco, 
step forward.” 

The marquis moved close up to where the duke stood, but 
looked only at the judge. 

“Now, duke, look on this man, and see if he appears like one 
who would harm you or yours. Look on him well, and see if 
you-do not find in those features as much of true nobleness and 
worth as you can find in all your court.” 

The duke fixed his attention on the marquis, and the latter re- 
turned the gaze. It may have been the influence of the strange 
place they were in, or it may have been the memory of the things 
that had passed—but, be it what it might, their looks softened as 
they gazed, and the duke’s lips trembled with emotion. 

“Now look upon me, Visconti,” resumed the inquisitor, “ and 
see if you cannot recall these time-worn features to mind.” 

The duke looked with eager curiosity, but at length he said : 

“It’s of no use. I have tried much to remember where and 
when I had seen you before, but I could not do it, nor can I now.” 

“Do you remember Michael Montoni ?” the judge asked, bend- 
ing farther forward. 

“Montoni ?”’ uttered the duke, starting. “My old tutor! My 
father’s scribe !” 

“ Ay—do you remember him ?”’ 

“ By the faith of Peter,” uttered the duke, gazing into his face, 
“ you are Montoni—you are Michael Montoni !” 

“I am, Visconti—or, at least, I was, for such is the name my 
parents gave me. The pope called me Torquedo, and I assumed 
the Barbarigo. I am he who taught thee thy first lessons of life, 
and may I not be the one who shall teach thee yet? But I must 
be brief. You well remember why I left your father’s palace. 
You were then over twenty years of age, and I had directed your 
education. Your father punished me for maintaining my rights. 
You remember he had me whipped on the bare back for simply 
informing him you had been confined in a prison by my orders. 
You were wayward, and once when I would have remonstrated 
with you, you struck me. "Twas for that I had you locked up. 
Your father would listen to no excuse; but in a fury of passion 
he had me whipped !” 

“I remember it well,” said the duke, with « slight shudder. 


“ But you know I was under the influence of wine at the time.” 

“I know; but let that pass. The disgrace did not kill me. Of 
course I could remain under that roof no longer. I left and went 
to Avignon, where the pope then was, and from him I reccived 
lucrative employment as scribe, and finally I joined the Domini- 
can order, and was made chief inquisitor in this place. Barna- 
bas Visconti, do you remember a little bright-eyed boy, the com- 
panion of your early life? A laughing, gleesome child, who had 
already learned to call you—” , 

“Brother !”’ whispered the duke. 

“IT mean him,” returned Torquedo. 


“ Ay,” added Visconti, “I remember him well. He was the 


youngest—I the oldest. He was our pet—our darling—our best 
beloved. But a cruel fate was his!” 
“ Ah—how so ?” 


“He was drowned in the Olona when the mountain snows 
came melting down into it.” 

“ Art sure of that?” asked Torquedo. 

“ Sure ?” repeated the startled duke. 

“ Ay—art thou sure thy little brother was swept away ?” 

“« Why—how—how could it be otherwise * Was he not seen ?” 

“Not in the flood, Barnabas. I eent an old monk to tell thee 
that tale, while I carried the prattling child away into France !” 

“ You !—carried him away !” 

“ Ay—in revenge for the shame and pain you all heaped on 
me. Iwas mad then, and I carried away the child without re- 
morse, and kept it one whole year. Then I came back to Lom- 
bardy in disguise, and carried the child to the palace of Jacopo 
Della Torre. I told him it was the child of a noble family who 
had been exterminated by the Visconti, and asked him to take it 
and rear it as his own. Being childless, he embraced the gift 
gladly. The families of the Visconti and the Della Torra were 
in such a fever of enmity that I let the thing rest as it was. But 
the scion of the Visconti never felt at home with Jacopo. By a 
strange fatality, his feelings sided more with the adverse house, 
and so, on the same hand, did the old noble lose most of his love 
for the youth as he grew up. But the time is come when my se:ret 
can be no longer kept. Barnabas—Francesco—ye are the chil- 
dren of one father.” 

The duke and the marquis turned toward each other. A full 
minute they stood thus, and then’ the stout duke opened his arms. 

“ Forgive me, my brother !” he murmured. 

The enmity and wrong of a lifetime were buried in those sim- 
ple words. While the two brothers remained thus locked in each 
other’s arms, Julia, faint and weak, sank upon the bosom of her 
mother, and sobbed aloud. 

And what could Lucetta do? She looked on the re-united 
brothers—and then upon the mother and child; and then—her 
eyes tremblingly turned toward the stout monk who stood beside 
the inquisitor. He did not look so handsome with his face all 
painted, and his noble beard shaven away, but then his heart was 
still the same, and the trembling maid stretched her arms beseech- 
ingly towards him. “ Pietro!” she whispered. 

It was enough. He saw that the eye of love had penetrated 
his disguise, and he caught the fair girl to his bosom. 

“Now, Barnabas Visconti,” spoke Torquedo. “I would see 
one more act in this strange drama. There are two hearts here—” 

“T understand,” interrupted the duke, as he noticed that the 
old man’s eye wandered towards Julia. ‘“‘ Here, Julia.” 

The maiden left her mother’s side, and when she reached where 
the duke stood, he took her hand and placing it in that of the 
marquis, he said ; 

“O, my brother, if I have wronged you, let this pure being be 
the mediator between us. Take her, and with her forget all of 
wrong in the past.” 

“ Yes, yes. And were it ten thousand times as heavy on me, I 
could throw it all off now. Only let me know that you will be 
my brother—and love me—and be—be—” 

“ All—everything !” whispered Barnabas, throwing his arms 
once more about Francesco’s neck. ‘“ Until now I knew not that 
of my father’s blood there lived a child on earth but myself; but 
my heart has found its lost love in thee, and a warmer soul shall 
henceforth glow within«me. O, had I seen you often, or had I 
watched you carefully but once, I should have seen my noble fa- 
ther’s features in your face. And now, my brother, take this fair 
hand in your own, and from the moment this gentle girl rests on 
your bosom, speak of our enmity no more.” 

As the duke ceased speaking, Francesco clasped his beloved 
one in his warm embrace, and imprinted one pure kiss on her 
brow, and then, turning to his brother, he extended his hand, and 
said: ‘‘ Henceforth I can stand where my love has ever been, and 
the power of my arm, the temper of my sword and the honor of 
my soul are for our noble house.” 

“ Amen !” uttered the duke, the tears coursing down his cheeks. 

There was a moment of silence, and then the stout monk step- 
ped forward. He tore off the long brown gown and a doublet 
padded enormously with wool. The removal of the doublet had 
detracted wondrously from his size, but not from his height nor 
breadth of shoulders. 

“ What—FPietro ?” cried the marquis, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Torquedo. “I found him watching at your prison 
in Verona, and I soon urged him to be governed by me, and I 
promised to disguise him so that even his friends should not 
recognize him. He resisted the loss of his beard bravely, but he 
finally gave up, and entered into the spirit of my plan. And you, 
Francesco, can judge whether he has been of service.” 

“ Ay—so I can. Give me your hand, Pietro. O, God bless 
you ever. You can serve a Visconti?” 

“ While I live.” 

“ And I will serve you, too. But tell me one thing. How 


gained you such power here on that morning when I came so near 
my end? When the base Andrea was here ?” 

“T can explain,” interrupted the old inquisitor. “TI have sev- 
eral blank appointments signed by the pope, to be used_in case 0 
need, and one of those I gave to Pietro, and then sent him here 
for word was brought to me of what was going on.” 

“ And now,” said Pietro, “ that my term of monkhood has ex 
pired, have you any objections to my taking a wife ¢” 

“ Not at all,” answered the marquis, happily. 

“ And, Signora Julia,” resumed Pietro, with strange boldness, 
“ will you give me Lucetta ?” 

“If you will not take her away.” 

“T shall not leave Francesco while we both live.” 

“ Then she is yours.” 

“But perhaps Lucetta would like to be consulted herself,” 
suggested the marquis. 

“ Never fear on that account,” said the duchess. ‘ Even in 
the palace she saw through his disguise, and whispered to me who 
he was, else I might not have trusted him. Surely nothing but 
love could see our noble Pietro beneath such a garb.” 

At all events, it was quickly settled by Lucetta’s coming for- 
ward, and resting upon Pietro’s bosom, and blessing her mistress. 
But Torquedo was becoming weak and faint, and he had to 
sit down. 

“ My lord duke,” he said, “I must gain strength ere I speak 
with you much more. Only now let me say, that I have done 
this from a fancy of my own. Be not angry if I offer you a 
word of advice.” 

“Fear not, good father,” returned the duke, frankly. 
were my first teacher—you may be my last.” 

“Then I brought you here, and had you cast into prison, only 
to open your eyes to the danger you court by placing too much 
confidence in your own power. Ah, your greatest hold on power 
lies in the respect and affection of your people. Will you not 
remember this. Tis well enough to maintain your own dignity, 
but do not strike too high. I will see Jacopo Della Torre and 
explain all this myself; though it cannot matter much to him, 
since he has turned the youth from his doors for seeking an alli- 
ance with one of the Visconti. I feel my pain acutely. Horses 
are in waiting to bear you back to Milan. I shall see you ere 
long. Pietro will guide you.” 

* * * * 

Jacopo Della Torre received the news of Francesco’s real rela 
tions in life very calmly, and consoled himself with the reflection 
that he was cheaply rid of one who never sympathized with him 
in any of his revolutionary projects. 

But all were not so calm. Throughout the city the news spread 
like wildfire, and even among the poorest peasants of the sub- 
urbs the theme was discussed. But all were made glad by the 
event, for all honest men had loved the brave marquis, and now 
they could honor him as much as they pleased. The leading no- 
bles who had followed under Monza’s banner, now came and of- 
fered their swords to Francesco; and when, a short time after- 
wards, he assumed the title of Monza, all the friends of that 
house gave him their plighted faith. 

One bright day the flower of Lombardy’s nobility were assem- 
bled in Milan. It was a fete day, for the noble lord, Francesco 
Visconti, was to be married on that day. But what mattered all 
this pomp and show? ‘Two pure and loving hearts were united. 
Francesco Della Torre now held his beloved Julia to his bosom 
and she was all his own forever more. And on that evening 
there was a more private ceremony within the apartments of the 
marquis. Pietro and Lucetta were the chief parties now, and 
Bernardo Torquedo stood next, for Pietro was determined that 
the “Stranger” should marry him. And they were made husband 
and wife—Pietro and Lucetta—noble and beautiful. 

“ Ah,” uttered the duke, after the ceremony had been perform- 
ed, “my good Pietro, you have received your sentence from the 
Holy Inquisition, and I hope you will bear up under it with 
becoming fortitude.” 

The company burst into a loud laugh, in which Pietro joined ; 
but Lucetta tripped quickly to the duke’s side, and tapping him 
playfully upon the cheek, she said : 

“ Now none of your experience, my lord duke. Forget your 
bitten fingers till my husband finds if the trap has teeth alike for 
all. Mayhap he’ll laugh at you at a year’s end.” 

Now they laughed at the duke, and he laughed with them. And 
the sunshine of those hours was with him along, long while. As 
the beams of joy entered his soul, the clouds of anger and re- 
venge were chased away, and his people had cause to be grateful 
that he had found a brother. 

The duchess once more smiled, and once more she loved to 
watch for the coming of her noble husband, for she was sure to 
find him kind and gentle now. Francesco entered the council 
chamber, and the elder Visconti soon learned to prize his brother’s 
wit and intelligence as highly in the councils of state as he did his 
good right arm in the tented field. 

As soon as Pietro’s beard grew out full again, he went abroad 
some, but ’twas no more as a mere esquire. His powerful arm, 
and clear head, and noble soul, merited a higher place; and Lu- 
cetta was not a little proud when she knew that she was the lady 
of a noble knight and an officer of the duke’s household. 

Barbarigo the stranger sometimes came to the palace. If the 
past was spoken of between him and the duke, it was only to g0 
back long years when they were teacher and pupil. They forgot 
all of wrong, save as they might hold it in memory ag a check 
for the future, for they knew that to cherish such memory was to 
beget hatred; and they knew, too, that nothing on earth can 
make a man more truly miserable than the presence of hatred 
in the soul. 
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FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS, AND ICE CUTTING ON THE 
SCHUYLKILL, 

The view accompanying this sketch of the great water works 
which supply the city of Philadelphia cannot fail to be regarded 
with much interest. The sketch was made in winter, and the sea- 
son is shown by the leafless ap ce of the trees, the skaters 
sporting on the further bank, and the men employed in cutting ice 
in the foreground. The dam which crosses the river at this point 
is a solid structure, and has successfully resisted no fewer than 
seven freshets. The water works are on the east bank of the 
River Schuylkill, not far from the boundaries of the city proper. 
The dam to which we have alluded was built by sinking wooden 
cribs filled with stone, and is 1248 feet long. It is partially found- 
ed on a rock, uncovered at low tide, and partially sunk through 
the mad to a rocky foundation, which, in many places, is thirty 
feet below high-water mark. When the river is at the highest, 
swelled b spring or autumn freshets, it has been known to pour 
to a depth of ten feet over thedam. The water, backed up by 
the dam, is conducted into a forebay on the back and east side of 
the mill buildings ; the whole of which forebay, as well as the site 
upon which the mill buildings stand, was excavated from the solid 
rock. The length of this race or forebay is 419 feet, and the depth 


| 15 feet wide. 


FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, 


of the excavation necessary to form it was 60 feet. The forebay 
is 90 feet wide, and six feet deep below the top of the dam, whic 
allows the passage of water to the mill buildings, on the west side, 


to the wheels, which discharge the water into the river below. | 
| surface of the hill. 
| The water passes from the reservoirs to the city through three iron 


The mill building is of stone, 228 feet long and 56 wide, divided 
into twelve apartments, four of which contain eight double acting 
forcing pumps, 16 inches in diameter, and six feet stroke. The 
other apartments are forebays, leading to eight water-wheels. On 


the east front of the mill buildings, over the pump and forebay 
| pipes being 432,536 feet. 
forming a handsome walk along the race. Three of the water- — 


chambers, is a terrace 256 feet long and 26 wide, paved with brick, 


wheels are formed of wood, but the remainder are of cast iron, 
varying in size from 16 to 18 feet in diameter, all, however, being 

These wheel pumps are each calculated to raise in- 
to the reservoir about one and a half million gallons of water per 
twenty-four hours ; they elevate the water a pe 
of 92 feet. 
diameter, running u> into the reservoir. The water in the reser- 
voirs, when they are full, is 102 feet above the low tide in the 
Schuylkill, and 55 feet above the highest ground in the city. The 


ndicular height 


| reservoirs are built with stone walls, paved upon the bottom with 


brick laid in cement upon puddled clay. The depth of water in 


Each pump has its own distinct main, of 16 inches in | 


them, when full, is twelve feet three inches; there are four mais 
reservoirs, divided by stone walls, containing altogether 22,031,976 
ale gallons. The larger portion of these reservoirs are upon arti- 
ficial ground, raised in some parts forty feet above the original 


The cost of all the reservoirs was $183,822. 


mains, one of 20 inches in diameter, one of 22 inches, and one of 
30 inches. It is then distributed through the city in service pipes 
from three to thirty inches in diameter, the whole length of these 
There are upwards of 81 miles in the 


city proper only. The water is also supplied to the distnets of 


_ Southwark and Moyamensing through some 27 miles of pipes in 


addition to the above. The estimated water rents of all the works 
for the present year is $340,509. A large additional reservoir near 
Girard College, connected with the Fairmount works, has just 
been completed. 4,270,586,902 gallons were supplied during 1854. 
Our second engraving shows another scene on the Schuylkill, as 
it appears at this season of the year. The operation of ice cutting 
is here delineated. The graceful Girard Bridge is depicted in the 
middle distance. The landscape is enlivened by a group of boys 


| enjoying the delightful juvenile amusement of coasting. 


locality sketched is a very attractive one. 


GLRARD BRIDGE. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BE NOT WEARY. 


BY ENILY BR. PAGE. 


Laughivg down the misty valleys, 
Where the morning faintly falls, 

Go the sources in life s spring-time, 
Scattering where the spirit calls. 

But, while yet the dew is weeping, 
From the flowers along the way, 

They are pausing—spent with labor, 
Ere the noon-tide of the day. 

Be not weary, spring-time sowers, 
Through the valleys’ level sweep— 

Tf ye be but faithful doers, 
In the autumn ye shall reap. 


Where the homeward lark uprising, 
On the air her matin leaves, 
In life’s field swart hands are busy, 
Binding up the golden sheaves. 
Up and up the sun is climbing, 
And the day grows faint with heat, 
And along the harvest meadows 
Faltering fall the reapers’ feet. 
Be not weary, sturdy gatherers 
Of the full and golden store, 
In the season that is coming, 
Ye can sow nor reap no more. 


Ye who keep on Zion’s mountain 
Watch. to tell us of the night— 

Who, in truth’s victorious army, 
Battle bravely for the right— 

Ye who stand on life's proud summit, 
Whence your way lies down and down, 

*Mong the shadows of the valley, 
Where earth’s empty echoes drown— 

Ye who struggle—ye who suffer— 
Be not weary doing good ; 

Ye shall wear the shining garments 
That are fitting ang: lhood. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BIT OF NEWSPAPER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Ir was only a bit of newspaper, and a ragged, crumpled, dis- 
colored bit, too, which a grocer’s boy had swept out early on a 
November morning, and yet it was big with the “weal” of human 
hearts. ‘Till late in the afternoon, it lay quictly in the gutter, 
nestling between two upturned paving-stones, and seeming to cling 
to them as if it knew its destiny, and must not stir till the stars 
had bid it leap. A light wind sprang up, and it rustled and flut- 
tered in its warm hiding-place, but did not venture forth, either to 
the trample of horses and the rattle of wheels, or the kicks and 
scuffies of boots and shoes. Sometimes, indeed, it would quite 
loosen its hold for a moment, and peer cautiously about, as though 
in search of a longed-for or remembered face, and then again it 
would crouch so closely to the ground that the breeze swung too 
far above it to even touch its torn edges. 

A little blue-eyed girl came tripping by, just as the clock in the 
church-tower strack four,—a fair, sweet-looking child, but whose 
sad face and sable dress told that her young heart had early learn- 
ed to mourn, and whose far worn shoes and thin cotton shawl told 
likewise, had not the basket on her arm been scen, that she begged, 
not of “the Father” only, but of human hearts, her “ daily 
bread.” 

As she stepped from the crossing to the sidewalk, one of ber 
tiny feet slid somchow between the two paving stones, and as she 
drew it quickly out, lest they should roll together and crush the 
slender ties, the bit of newspaper that all day long had lain there, 
was dislodged and fluttered to the pavement. And as the little 
girl walked on, the light wind carried it slong her path, now rust- 
ling it before her, then swaying it gently to the right and left, and 
sometimes lifting it up above her head and carrying it some yards 
in front. But each time it did this, it would seem to drop it then 
and wait for her to come. 

For awhile she did not notice it, but so persistently did it cling 
to her homeward way, that, at length, it riveted her attention, and 
as a country child will sometimes watch the down of a thistle as 
it floats above, beneath or around him, the little city beggar 
scanned the bit of paper, and pleased herself with watching its 
evolutions. 

“You seem to love me, somehow,” said she, quictly, after 
awhile, “and, I guess, mean to go home with me, too, for you 
have blown now along four squares. If vou were a pretty piece 
of colored paper, I would pick you up, and let mother cut me a 
pretty dress for some of my babies, or if you were a clean white 
piece, I’d pick you up, because then I could learn to write upon 
you, or even if you were whole and clean, I’d take you, for mother 
would love to read you so; but you are so dirty and so ragged 
you'll have to go to sleep again in some old gutter. How funny 
that, just because I kicked it up, it flies along with me go 1!’ 

But at this point of her childish talk, she came to the corner 
which she must turn to go up to her gloomy alley home, She 
paused there a moment, and the wind lulling just then, the bit of 
paper rustled close to her feet and nestled there. Once she half 
stooped to pick it up, but then turned on, and left it to ite fate. 

A grocer’s store was on that corner, and as she passed its side 
door, she saw 2 coustryman carrying in a sack of something, 
which he emptied into a bushel measure. She watched bim with 


childish interest, and when one great potato rolled out over the 
threshold on to the stones. she eagerly ran and picked it up. 


“ Fetch that here, you little thief!” said the gruff voice of the 
clerk. And he shook his fist at her wickedly, not caring for the 
vegetable half as much as for the chance to terrify a guileless girl. 

The tears rushed to her eyes. She had many atime been called 
a beggar brat, but never a thief before, and her little honest heart 
was almost broken at the unholy name. * 

“ For shame, Bill, to scare a child in that way! Let her have 
it !” exclaimed the old farmer. “She don’t look as though she 
often saw any at her home. Gracious! but it’s hard on folks, I 
tell ye, Bill, when their young ones clutch at taters. Here, little 
miss, take these,” and he put two large ones in her hand, “and 
there, too,” and he pulled from his deep pockets half a dozen ap- 
ples, “and don’t cry any more. You aint a thief, no more than 
meself is one.” 

Smiles broke gladly over the weeping face, and the “ thank 
you, dear, good sir,” that fell from little Jeannie’s lips was musi- 
cal as a hymn at Easter. Carefully she laid away the rosy fruit 
beneath the lid of her little basket; but the muddy potatoes— 
where should she put them ? 

“QO, I just know,” said she, ina merry tone; “that old bit of 

newspaper that I left on the corner will be the very thing to wrap 
them in.” And she gathered it up and wound it about her three 
brown treasures, and then, with a lighter step, danced up this 
street and down that, and across this lane and into that, till she 
halted before a dilapidated house, from one of whose third story 
windows leaned a pale, sad face, as if watching for some familiar 
form. 
“ Be glad, mother,—be glad!” exclaimed the little girl, as she 
caught a glimpse of the thin figure at the casement, and fleetly 
she tripped up the rickety steps and bounded into the cheerless 
bedroom which she called her home. 

“ You have been gone long, my child,” said the mother, tender- 
ly, as she untied for her the strings of her calico hood and un- 
pinned her shawl. 

What a wealth of soft brown ringlets streamed down the white 
shoulders as the little one carelessly tossed her head! Ah! little 
did those of whom she begged dream of the beautiful locks and 
the snowy, swan-like neck which were hidden by the ugly gar- 
ments, and little, too,did the mother care to have them known, for 
she knew too well that they were a dangerous dower for a beggar- 
girl in a city like their own. Carefully did she smooth them back 
from the pure Grecian forehead, and tightly knot them under the 
hood each time her child went out, but when at home alone with 
her, she joyed to see them float about her checks, and flutter, 
shadow like, upon her neck and bosom. 

“Where were you, darling ?”’ and she pressed her lips. “ Sit 
down upon my lap and tell me the story of your way.” 

“O, I’m not tired at all, mother, to-night, only so glad. Let 
me sit down on this old cushion at your feet, and lay my head on 
your knees, and then I’ll talk.” 

And in that graceful, childlike nestling, she told her mother of 
her long, long walk ; of all the houses she knocked at, and of the 
many, many cross words and looks she had to hear and quiver 
under, because she begged the rich man’s crumbs; and then how 
that, quite discouraged, she sat down on the doorstep of a modest- 
looking house and cried, and once, she said, “ was wicked enough 
to wish that God would let her and her mother die that very night, 
that she might never have to beg again; that, while she cried, a 
kind, sweet-looking old lady opened the front door, and asked her 
if she were sick, or cold, or hungry; that she told her, amidst 
many sobs, of her long walk, and her poor mother, who would 
work, but who could get no more to do, and how she had begged 
for three long hours, and had not received a single crust; that the 
lady then made her come in and sit beside the fire, and eat some 
cake and pie, and that she put six nice, fresh biscuits, a slice of 
butter and one of bam, and a little roll of tea and sugar into her 
basket, saying she was not rich, but she would always spare some- 
thing to a child who begged for its mother’s bread. And then she 
told of the bit of paper flying before her feet, and the potato, and 
the cross clerk, and the good old farmer and his gifts, and closed 
by dancing gaily about the room, singing, 

“ Now we'll put the kettle on, 
Now we'll both have tea.” 

And a quiet, cheerful supper the two had before the blaze of the 
pine chips, which Jeannie had gathered in the forenoon, the deli- 
cate biscuit and fresh tea relishing finely to the poor mother, while 
the little girl ate with the hearty appetite of childhood a roasted 
potato and apple. 

“And now, mother,” said she, with gentle thoughtfulness, “you 
shall sit down before this pretty fire, in your low rocker, and talk 
or read to me, while I wash up the tea things. Pile on the chips 
to-night ; you needn’t be afraid to, for the carpenter said he would 
let me have the first pick every morning, because I never bothered 
him when I came. There, that’s a nice bright light, ’most as good 
as the gas at the corner ;” and she threw on a fresh handful of 
shavings and bits. Merrily the flames lapped them up, and bril- 
liant were the scintillations that flashed over the usually dusky 
ceiling. 

Jeannie clapped her hands with joy, and went singing and hop- 
ping about with a voice as sweet and a step as light as those of a 
summer bird when the sunshine follows the shower. 

“ And what will you read from, mother ?” she said. “ For you 
must read to-night, it is so long since we've had a light.” 

“ Bring me that bit of newspaper, my dear. It is some weeks 
since I have seen one. Never mind trying to clean it, Jeannie ; 
you cannot wipe off that yellow stain,” seeing that, after shaking 
it of the dirt which had gathered from the potatoes, she was striv- 
ing with an old towel to make it fresh and white again. “I can 
easily road it, though it is discolored ;” and she scanned one side 


with an eager, rapid glance. A beautiful smile flashed over her 


face in a moment, and she exclaimed : “I am glad you saved it, 
Jeannie, for here, on the cleanest bit of all, are some thrilling lines 
from a favorite poet,” and in charmingly modulated tones, she 
read one of those holy lyrics which now and then drop from human 
pen, carrying the soul back to those olden times when the bards 
of Israel sung. 

Twice did Mrs. W—— read it through, and then telling the lit- 
tle girl to bring her her scissors, said she would cut it out and 
paste it in her hymn hook, for it was too rich in thought, too 
sweet in measure, too hopeful in spirit, to be carelessly thrust 
away. 

“T will learn it, mother, to speak to you, next Sunday,” said 
Jeannie, “and, perhaps, you can think of some music that it can 
be set to, and then how sweet it will be for us both to sing it! O, 
I am so glad I picked it up! But what is the matter? what ails 
you, mother? What makes you look so white? O, dear—dear! 
She is dying—dying ! my own dear mother!” And amidst sobs 
and tears, the little girl clung to her parent, as her thin, shadowy 
form dropped in its chair, and, finally, sunk to the floor. 

“ Water, darling,—water! O, quickly!”’ whispered the fuint- 
ing woman, after a moment which seemed an age. “ And now 
bring my pillow, and let me lie here awhile.” 


Tenderly did Jeannie bathe the pale forehead and pallid checks, 
and kindly moisten the quivering lips, murmuring the while those 
endearing epithets we consciously breathe when the eoul of a friend 
seems passing. 

A half hour glided ere Mrs. W—— could rise and walk about. 
But then bidding her little girl tie on her hood and shawl, she 
took her own faded bonnet and cape, and, clasping Jeannic’s 
hand, descended the stairs. 

“ Are you going to the doctor’s, mother? Are you afraid you 
will die ?” 

“ Don’t question me, darling. I hardly know whether I am in 
or out of the flesh! O, Heaven grant that I am in time!” 

Her words were an enigma to the child, and she hurried on, 
half fearing her mother had gone crazy. 

It was a long and weary walk they took, and many a time did 
the poor woman sink on a doorstep, or cling frantically to the iron 
lamp-posts. But each time, after a little pause, she would hasten 
on with an added quickness to her steps. She halted, at length, 
before a splendid mansion, brilliant, from cellar to attic, with gas 
from a thousand burners; one, in fact, of the many princely ho- 
tels which the city boasted. Before its marble steps she hesitated, 
many times putting her foot upon the first, and then withdrawing 
it. Many times, too, did she press her thin hands passionately to 
her throbbing heart, as if she would fain still its wild pulses, and 
often, too, press them to her white brow, as if to recall some scat- 
tered thought. 

“ Are you ill, my poor woman?” asked a kindly voice, when 
several moments had clapsed. 

She started, but the tones were too sweet to cause a fear; and a 
single glance at the noble face gave her courage to answer. 

“Tam not well, sir; but it is not illness that keeps me here. I 
am anxious to receive some information from one of the boarders 
of this house, and I should be greatly indebted to you if you 
would direct me to the private entrance, or send a servant to me.” 

Her listener was a man of quick discernment. He saw that, 
though in patches, it was a lady who stood beside him, and the 
gentle yet earnest way she spoke, interested him more than he 
would have cared to own. 

“Tam myself a boarder,” said he ; “ perhaps I can assist you. 
Could you give me your fiiend’s name ?” 

“ He is not my friend,—at least, not yet, though I hope—but, 
indeed, sir, pardon me, if I speak wildly. This new hope is too 
gladsome.” 

She quivered like a leaf when struck by a sudden gale. But 
the discipline of sorrow had long been hers, and she soon again 
recovered her composure, enough to place the bit of newspaper in 
his hand and ask if the author of the advertisement she pointed to 
were yet there. 

A single glance only did he give. Then clasping her hands, he 
exclaimed : 

“God sent you here, dear lady! I, myself, wrote that, and 
Heaven only knows how anxiously I have sought you out. Come 
with me,” and with a brother’s tenderness he led her to a private 
parlor, and seated her. 

Tears streamed down her cheeks, and down his, too, and it was 
long ere either could command their feelings enough to speak. At 
length, amidst her sobs, Mrs. W—— faintly murmured : 

“ Then you were my brother’s friend—loved him in life, and in 
death did not forsake? , tell me—tell me, sir, did he bless his 
sister ere he died ¢” 

“ He did—he did, my gentle friend, and commissioned me to 
seek her out, and bestow upon her the fortune he lived long enough 
to accumulate, but nottoenjoy. But you are too feeble and excited 
to learn all to-night, and I, myself, just on the point of returning 
home from my, as I thought, futile search, am in no frame of 
mind, at this sudden meeting, to talk calmly. To-morrow you 
will know all. For to night this suite of rooms is at your service.” 
Gently he pressed her hand, and, kindly kissing Jeannie, closed 
the door. 

“ What does it mean?” asked the little one, after awhile, in 
eager wonder, “ Aiut we going home to-night? Did he give 
you all these pretty things? Why, it’s like a fairy story! This 
afternoon I was a little beggar, and now I am—what am I, dear— 
dear mother ?” 

“T hardly know, my darling. Let us trust in God, though, that 
it be not alla dream, Sleep, Jeannie, to night, and to-morrow he 
will tell us all about it.” 


“Who t—that handsome man? And shall we go to live with 
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him? O, I do hope so, for I loved him, when he first spoke to 
you. I know he’s good.” 

Just then a servant entered with two large baskets. He quictly 
put them down beside Mrs. W——, and withdrew. She found 
upon each a card, with ber name and the number of her room 
pencilled upon it, and hastened to open them. Money will work 
wonders in a mighty city, and she was not greatly surprised to 
find each filled with elegant clothing for herself and child. . 

“‘ How delicately kind he is! A brother could not have been 
more thoughtful,” murmured she, while little Jeannie frolicked 
like a wild bird, when her mother showed her a rose-colored meri- 
no robe, which fitted her almost “like a charm,” an embroidered 
cloak, a white satin hood with trimmings of richest lace, soft 
lamb’s wool hose, and little fairy gaiters. She could hardly be 
persuaded to put on the linen night dress and wrought cap, and 
was only coaxed to her luxurious bed by the promise of wearing 
them all at morning, and went to sleep with her tiny gloves upon 
her hands. 

As for the mother, she did not dare to close her eyes, lest, on 
opening them, the beautiful pageant of the evening should have 
flown away. All night long she paced the spacious parlor, now 
whispering rapidly to herself, and then earnestly praying to 
Heaven. 

At daylight she calmed herself, and carefully arrayed her person 
in the splendid gifts. She had been beautiful ere sorrow crushed 
her heart so deeply, and now, as hope came back, beauty seemed 
likewise to return. Her dark rich hair waved gracefully on either 
side of her fair brow, and, with skilful art, was knotted at the 
back in luxuriant braids. There was a sparkle to her eye as new 
as it was enchanting ; adelicate peach bloom gathercd on her still 
sunken cheeks ; the olden curves came back to her sweet lips, while 
a holy smile sat in every feature, like the reflection of a chastened 
thought. The full, flowing Cashmere wrapper concealed the rav- 


-ages of famine on her once splendid figure, giving a rich outline 


to it, while the crimson linings of the loose sleeves relicved the 
thin arms of their sal'ow hue, and cast beautiful lights over the 
worn fingers. More like some wealthy convalescent did she seem, 
as she reclined so gracefully in her velvet rocker, than a poor wo- 
man, to whom, for years, luxury had been aforbidden word. And 
little Jeannie! O, she was a picture to charm an artist’s eye, as, 
when in her new full dress, she surveyed herself before a mirror ; 
and the mother, as she clasped her to her heart, could not forbear 
ex ‘laiming, “‘ My beautcous child !” 

The same delicate kindness of their friend relieved them of the 
necessity of appearing when the breakfast gong sounded its loud 
warnings, a delicious repast being served to them in their own 
apartments. Afterward he gently requested permission to attend 
them, and, with thoughtful tact, he did not seem to notice the 
change in their apparel, or their looks, but kindly opened his mis- 
sion. Who he was, and why he sought tke lady and her child, 
and who that child and lady were, the story-teller’s pen must tell 
you now. 

* * * * * 

Jeannie and Alfred Lawrence were left orphans at an carly age, 
but with sufficient property to educate each handsomely, and leave 
enough when they reached their majority, to deter the one from the 
painful alternatives of marrying for a home or seeking it from a 
stranger’s bounty, and a capital for the other, which would suc- 
cessfully introduce him into mercantile pursuits, or furnish an ade- 
quate living in the earlier stages of a professional life. Having 
no other relatives to share their affections, the two children lavish- 
ed all the tenderness of their hearts upon each other, and until 
Jeannie was eighteen and Alfred twenty-one, there scarcely lived 
two beings more warmly and devotedly attached, each being to 
the other an idol, before whose shrine their holiest passions were 
daily consecrated. But then the beauty of their communion was 
sadly, hopelessly marred ; the fondest hopes of the brother crushed 
by a deadly blow, and the happiness of the sister cruelly wrecked 
for years. 

Among the students who graduated at the same year that Al- 
fred did, were two who had been his classmates through the whole 
four years, and in intellectual capacity, in ripened knowledge, in 
literary laurels, and th manly beauty, it was hard to say which of 
the three was first. But in moral integrity, in that purity of life 
and heart which makes man akin to angels, one was sorrowfully 
deficient, though, with subtle tact, he long managed to conceal his 
sins from his nearest friends. But though dear to Alfred, yet 
George W—— was never so warmly loved, even when he believed 
him sinless, as was William Staunton. To him he clung with a 
love passing that of a brother, and well he might, for seldom had 
earth known one worthier than he. 

With the beautiful romance of youth, it had, for years, been a 
favorite project of his some day to see blended the destinies of the 
friend who was so dear and the sister to whom he clung so fondly, 
and though strangely prevented from introducing the two during 
the whole collegiate term, he yet succeeded in deeply interesting 
them in each other, To his friend, as he sat contemplating the 
miniature of Jeannie, then in the bloom of girlhood, he would 
portray her loveliness in such glowing colors that the young heart 
of the student was thrilled with ecstatic pulses, and to his sister in 
each letter he dwolt so warmly upon the virtues and talents of his 
friend, that she came to love him with the fond and unsullied heart 
as docs the maiden her betrothed. Visions, such as pocts love to 
revel in, draped the musings of each young spirit, and they 
yearned for the holy time when they should meet and sce them 
realized. Alas! that day was far—fur in the future, and a fearful 

storm was to crush them to the earth, ere the bow of promiso 


spanned their heaven. 
To the horror of Alfred and hig friend William, just on the eve 


of commencement, George was detected in a crime too black to be 


spoken of without a blush, and fiend-like, when they threatened 
to expose him to the world, unless he made the only reparation in 
his power, he formed a scheme to ruin the fondest hope of both. 
Chance favored him in every way. William, instead of turning 
to the village home of Alfred, to become, in person, acquainted 
with the idol of his heart, was hurriedly summoned to the South 
to receive his father’s dying benediction. He besought Alfred to 
go with him, that, when all was over, they might return together. 
Informing his sister of the sudden journey, he obeyed the wish of 
friendship, and the two departed. 

That letter never reached her hands. But in its stead came the 
dissolute George W. , and palmed himself upon the unsuspect- 
ing girl as the hero of her brother’s enthusiastic letters. It was 
easy for him to do so, too; for in person he was noble, in looks 
only too captivating, and brilliant in conversational talent and all 
the lighter accomplishments of the youthful student. Believing 
him the William whom she had long loved in secret, she only too 
willingly yielded to him her heart, and their betrothal vows were 
spoken ere a month had passed. 

No stone did the villain leave unturned that might deter him in 
his scheme. The sister’s letters, passing through his hands to the 
post, were quietly burned to ashes, while forged ones from the 
brother urged her to consummate their union and meet him in the 
sunny South, whither he had gone to accompany a classmate, who 
was too ill to travel alone, and where, too, so favorable an open- 
ing for his future fortunes was presented that it would be wrong 
in him to do otherwise than embrace it without delay. By some 
strange fatality, too, Alfred had never written his friend’s surname. 
He was only William, and thus casier was the villain’s task. 

Unused to the formalities of the world, the gentle girl thought 
not of securing to herself her little patrimony, and the aged friend 
she dwelt with, being like herself in that respect, it all passcd into 
her husband’s hand. Believing herself the happiest bride of all 
or any “glad new year,” Jeannie, one holy Sabbath evening in 
early autumn, became the wife of a blackened heart; and little 
thought the village children, as they strewed roses in her path, 
that in every one was hidden a thorn ; or the maiders, who chanted 
the bridal anthem, that they should have moaned a dirge. 

To a fair and sunny home went the young wife, and for a few 
short weeks she dwelt as in an Elysian bower. But sin, though 
it may be veiled awhile by artifice, sooner or later sees the day- 
light. The return of Alfred brought things to a crisis, and an 
explanation followed which quite broke the hearts of the young 
brother and his friend, and but for her husband’s tenderness and 
love, would, by its suddenness, have quite killed the yet girlish 
wife. But it was no part of the scheme of George to let her die. 
He knew her living agonies could deeply harrow the others’ 
hearts. As, thus fur, he had ever been to her all that a lover and 
a husband could be, it was an easy task for him to make her yet 
think him pure, and though he owned that he was not the William 
of her brother’s choice, he told so fair a tale that, woman-like, she 
believed it ell, and clung to him despite all her brother’s plead- 
ings that she would leave the monster and come to his home and 
heart. Her cry was ever, “he is my husband, I cannot leave 
him,” and then she would beg of Alfred to bless their union. 
But though never with a single word did he reproach her, so 
sinned against, he could no better have pronounced a benediction 
on them, than could Heaven on the mating of a vulture and a 
dove. Sadly and yearningly he left her, and, far in the South, 
sought, in the turmoil of commerce, to forget his sorrow, telling 
his sister that while she clung to her husband she mast be dead to 
him. But could he have guessed one half the trials she was called 
upon to bear, he would have stood beside her to ward off the blows. 

Ten years of misery were hers ere the villain, who had darkened 
her pathway, was called forever from his victim,—years of misery 
with but one palliating comfort—the birth and spared life of a 
darling child. In the death of her husband came destitution, too, 
and that severest kind which freezes the hands willing to work. 
She had lost all traces of her brother, for, with wife like heroism, 
she ever shrunk from telling him of the woes she suffered, and 
when she and her little one returned from the grave, over which 
she could not shed a tear, they were desolate indeed. And thus 
had they been, till that fortunate evening when the advertisement 
in Jeannie’s bit of paper arrested her attention, and it is needless 
now to say who was that noble friend who sat beside her on that 
November morning. He had been her brother’s friend in youth, 
and their great sorrow had rivetted their hearts. In life and till 
death they had been one. 

By some stray chance, months after the death of George, the 
certainty of it had been made known to Alfred, and, with a bro- 
ther’s tenderness roused into keenest activity, he was about to 
search out his sister, when untimely death frustrated his design. 
But, on his dying bed, he charged his friend not to spare moncy or 
means in her behalf, bequeathing to her all the fortune that had 
blessed his hands. And, for weeks, that friend had diligently 
sought her, and sadly was he returning to the South when, on the 
steps of his hotel, that providential moeting detained him, even as 
the carriage that was to have borne him to the boat rattled to the 
gate. * * * * 

Sofuly streamed the rays of the setting sun through green drap- 
ings of a southern bower. Long, too, did they linger there, and 
over a beauteous picture did they cast their golden haze. A lady, 
in life’s early. prime, with a countenance of such chastened loveli- 
ness that she seemed the incarnation of some holy vision, and 
whose exquisitely moulded figure was robed in flowing muslin of 
stainless hue, stood loaning over a small Grecian harp, warbling a 
strain as clear, full and rich as the notes which drop from the 
throat of a bird when it soars high toward the blue and bending 
sky of a morn in June. At her feet, upon a luxurious cushion of 
Oriental fashion, knelt a little fairy of a girl, with a brow like a 


‘ 


sun-kissed lily, checks like the leaf of a wild rose, cyes like the 
violets of spring-time, and rippling curls of such soft, giossy brown 
that they seemed like a halo in star-light. Her small tapered 
fingers were daintily culling choice flowers from a mossy basket, 
—those fair white flowers which so beautifully befit the brow of a 
happy bride, snowy japonicas, scented orange buds and tea reses, 
their rich creamy petals yet nestling in the green shades of half- 
parted leaves. These, with a few myrtle sprigs and a roll of 
snowy taste, were cunningly woven into a delicate wreath, which 
every now and then she playfully bound about her forehead, as if 
to try its length or test its beauty. Snatches of the same song 
which floated from her mother’s lips would sometimes gush fro: 
hers, only lower, softer and more sybil-like, and again there would 
come to them the glad trill of a childish laugh, and she would toss 
back her long iinglets, and look archly forth far down the beauti- 
ful alley. 

“ Sing more, dear mother,—O do, sing on!’ said she, earnest- 
ly, as the lady pushed aside her harp and sat down beside her. 
“Tt is so sweet to hear you. Please sing till I come back. I 
want yet one more japonica and some rose-buds, too ;” and light- 
ly pressing a kiss upon the fair cheek, she tripped away, her bas- 
ket in her hands and the wreath hang upon her arm. 

As she swiftly turned the corner of a flower bed, she came face 
to face with a noble-looking gentleman, who seemcd id!y saunter- 
ing in the lonely path. He caught her in his arms with an excla- 
mation of pleasure, and when, after a few moments of gentle 
caressing, he put her down again, he exclaimed : 

“ What a charming wreath our Jeannie has woven! Whose 
brow is it to grace ?” 

“ A bride’s, dear sir, if it do not fade too soon ;” and she ran 
away, far away from the green bower, where her mother yet light- 
ly swept the sweet strings of her harp. 

Softly the music stole to the ears of the one listener, and, with 
gentle step, he threaded the gravelled alley, till he stood close to 
the floating vines that hid the lattice work. The lady was chant- 
ing, with an impassioncd tone, a wild Eastern air, in which the 
whole soul of womanhood seemed poured forth in thrilling num- 
bers. Now the strain gushed clear, and high, and full, and then 
again quivered in such low, sweet, fluttering notes that they seemed 
but the audible sobs of a heart that had trusted too fondly and 
was breaking in death. 

The breath of the listener came quick and strong, and he pressed 
his hand to his bosom lest its wild pulsations should drown one of 
the quivering tones. As the last words of the song echoed away, 
he, too, stole off, but after the circuit of a few wide paths, came 
back again, and gently tapped tor admission. 

A beautiful blush overspread the lady’s cheeks as, looking up, 
she invited her guest to enter, and it deepened and shimmered 
over both brow and bosom as, instead of releasing the delicate 
fingers, he clasped them in his own, and sat down beside her. 

“ My heart will no longer brook delay,” he softly whispered, 
“T must tell you to night its story. In the spring-time of life I 
bestowed it upon a fair young girl. The unholy passion of another 
made us twain, and it was sin in me to love her then—another’s 
bride ; but the memory cf that early love has gone with me through 
all the wreck of life, while her pictured face has lain upon my 
bosom like an angel charm.” 

He detached from a golden chain a jewelled locket, and lightly 
pressing the spring, revealed a maiden face of wondrous beauty. 
He glanced from the miniature to the blushing countenance that 
beamed upen him. 

“ This,” said he, pressing the one to his lips, “ was the idol, the 
Jeannie of my spring—may not this,” and he tenderly clasped the 
lady and drew her to his heart, “‘ may not this be the idol, the Jean- 
nie of life’s summer !” 

She did not speak, but as she suffered him to bathe her brow 
and cheeks and lips with kisses, he was quite content. 

The ripple of a childish laugh, floating on the still air, roused 
them from their delicious trance. With her wreath in one hand 
and a bouquet in the other, Jeannie, the younger, lightly tripped 
bencath the drooping vines, and stood before them. She gently 
twined the woven flowers over the brow of the lady, and fastened 
the knotted ones on to the bosom of the noble man. Then clasp- 
ing their two right hands together, she whispered, “ Mother— 
Father—Amen!” 

A month later, and a :vbed priest clasped those two right hands, 
and whispered, “‘ Husband—Wife—Amen !’ 
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THE EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES. 

The designs on this and the opposite page are from the pencil 
of Mr. Billings, and were deen ond engraved expressly for our 
paper. They are allegorical and emblematical representations of 
the hemispheres. In the centre of the first picture (the Eastern 
Hemisphere) we behold a group strongly characteristic of the gor- 
t. Here is the “desert ship”—the camel, patient 

ng its burthen, and the stately and enormous elephant, wi 
his strange and brilliant ornamental appointments. human 
figures in this group are effective. The Arab is the true type of 
his race ; the mounted Circassian warrior is also a characteristic 
figare. Above the central group sits Europe, personified as a 
female sovereign of exquisite and commanding loveliness. She 
occupies the most prominent position in the picture, as of right. 


With what mi 

nearest point by a thousand leagues of ocean, we are apt to look 
on it less as an in portion of the common 
humanity than as 


that enchantment which belongs ever to the remote in space and 
time. To us the history, the poetry and the legen lore of 
Asia—the cradle of the race,—are blended together. e view 
the vast continent of Africa, the crowded area of Europe, through 
the same parti-colored atmosphere of mingled fact and fancy. We 


long to visit these strange lands—hoary with antiquity—the graves 
of > many nations—the battle-fields of so many races—the thea- 
tre of so many splendid triumphs of art, of science, of statesman- 


EUROTE 


ritage of | 
er world. It is, in common parlance, 
the old world—another pues, as it were. Its distance lends it 


_ we come back enriched with many new ideas, with brighter con- 
i features 


ceptions of the characteristic of the Eastern hemisphere ; 
but still the necessary rapidity of travel, allowing but an imperfect 
acquaintance with the lands we visit, leaves our early impressions 
but slightly disturbed. At home again, as the fresh daguerreo- 
types of men and things in the mind’s gallery become dim and 
dusky, we again look upon the Eastern Hemisphere as another 


world, and this in spite of the multiplied and continuous tions 
established of late between the great East and the West. 
And even when the thought communication is , and we 


can send, in a few hours, our order to Meen Fun, in China, for a 
chest of Ooiong, and on the same day receive the assurance of our 
correspondent that the article is on its we per Great Western 
Railroad freight train, which runs at fifty miles an hour including 


In her hand is the sceptre, and on her head the crown of civiliza- 
tion. Banners and trophies of arms surround her in token of her 
sovereignty. At the foot of the picture is a sketch illustrating the 
present condition of a part of the old world—a state of war On 
On the right is an em- 
of Asia, beautiful as a favorite sultana, attired in 
rich barbaric finery, and seated in a car drawn by a lion and a 
tiger. Below this group is a Turk tranquilly smoking his narghil- 
picture of 


tal character. On the left side of the 


sbip,—the cradle and the grave ot glories innumerable as the stars. 
This magical influence of the East is constantly exerting its at- 
tractive furce upon us. Many of us obey an impulse mysterious 
and uncontrollable. We take up our pilgrim staff and go thither. 
We wander through merry England, with something of a home 
feeling awakened by the familiar tongue and the familiar names of 
persons and places. We pass into sunny France; we are hurried 
down the legendary Rhine ; we cross the Alps in the path of Han- 
nibal and Napoleon; we worship the glories of art in Rome the 
eternal, and in Florence the fair; we glide beneath ruined palaces, 
along the silent canals of the queen city of the Adriatic; we re- 
vive our classic studies in the isles and on the mainland of Greece ; 
we gaze the minarets of Stamboul the magnificent ; we float 
down the Nile, or mount the pyramids in Egypt; if very adven- 
turous, we penctrate to the far Cathay. From these wanderings 


stoppages, and, reaching the western confines ot Europe, plun 
into a submarine mee tunnel under the Atlantic, “che ng 
s in Boston direct from China, we shall still look upon the 
as a sort of huge castle in the air. From the storied and 
legendary East we tarn to our own hemisphere, which Mr. Billin 
has illustrated in a design equally beautiful and characteristic. 
The principal figure in the picture is that of Liberty, with the 
shield of our Union, and ng the Phrygian symbol 
of independence—on her lance. At her feet cro an Indian, 
the type of that gallant but fated race, the 
tinent, who are sinking before the march of civilization, and 
destined, it is feared, to total extinction before many years. 
low the figure of Liberty, we have a sketch of the prairie, and a 


group of red men, as when isolated from civilization 
In the lower right hand corncr 
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a the foliage serve further to localize the sketch. Below the Chinese 
a sufficiently one of the most curious countries of the world. | 
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is a keel-hoat Joaded with produce and rowed by blacks. Higher 
up, a party of emigrants are unloading their household goods. 
Above them, hardy pioneers are engaged in their war with the 

ants of the forest; while, crowning these different groups, we 

hold a large and flourishing city, with steamboats ploughing the 
waters it overlooks, amidst all the tokens of civilization and pros- 
perity. On the other side of the figure of Liberty we behold the 
volcanoes which are so striking a feature in Mexico, a group of 
Mexicans, dashing caballeros in their picturesque costume, and a 
mule train ; while an Esquimaux scene completes the illustrative 
details of the spirited design. The Western hemisphere—the 
“ newest birth of time”—is now engaging, more fally, perhaps, 
than ever, the attention of the whole world. The long period 
during which it remained lost and unknown to the civilized world 


—its vast extent and boundless natural wealth—the gigantic scale 
of its rivers, mountains, lakes, cataracts and forests—the romantic 
adventures attending its discovery and colonization—the rapid 
progress of civilization within its borders—the foundation and 
marvellous growth of a — the tt the world ever knew 
—the problems capmnent y the condition and the monuments of 
its early aboriginal inhabitants—its dazzling future, all these com- 
bine to render the history and fortunes of this hemisphere a stud 
of the decpest interest. That the centre of civilization is desti 

to change from the east to the west is scarcely disputed. Civiliza- 
tion, starting from the extreme east, has moved westward with 
the march of time. The mightiest monarchies the old world ever 
knew have been numbered with the past. Of their gigantic monu- 
ments, the crumbling foundations are scarcely discernible. In 
Egypt alone 


greatness which is forever banished from the banks of the Nile. 
And why is the East now deluged with blood and wasted with fire * 
Because the frozen North again menaced to send forth its hordes 
over southern and western Europe, as the Visigoths and Huns 
had done before them in ages oe hasten the decay of the 
decrepid states of Europe. When we look at the financial condi- 
tion of the different Christian states of the old world, at the debts 
of their governments, at the misery and d ion of the masses, 
we are constrained to take a dark view of their future. We know 
that the spirit of liberty is there ; we witness its convulsive throes, 
but as we note the successive failures of the nations to achieve 
their independence—as we contemplate such events as the fall of 
Hungary, the downfall of the short-lived Roman republic, the 
failure of the constitutionalists in the German states, the treason- 


for the action of the Anglo-Saxon race. The whole of this part 
of the Western hemi re remains comparatively unproductive in 
the hands of the feeble races who now ially occupy it. ‘ With 
its broad rivers, its magnificent forests, its almost exhaustless soil 

and its mineral wealth, it is destined to become one of the mos 

productive and wealthy quarters of the globe. The time will 
come when the states of South America will no longer be the bat- 
tle-ground for contending factions—when governments, established 
on sound principles, will no longer be administered by successful sol- 
diers, and when the means of education and improvement w’ll be 
scattered broadcast. If the Spanish race does not accomplish or 
reap the fruits of this new order of things, it will be because it has 
its retributions as well as its crimes. The Inst of gold and blood 
which characterized the Spaniard in the days of his country’s 


records of the past yet hint at the splendor and 


able overthrow of the French republic, the indi 


nee that is eating 
into the heart of England herself, the practical rottenness of her 
governmental system,—as we view all these things, we are forced 
to admit that despotism is too strong for liberalism in the old 


world. It is then that we turn our eyes to the West—to our cwn 
hemisphere, and thank Heaven that we have a heritage so goodly. 
Were the whole population of the Eastern hemisphere to be trans- 
ferred to the Western, it would support them. Here are millions 
on millions of unpopulated acres in both North and South Ameri- 
ca, on which the rank vegetation of nature might be replaced by 
the fruits and vegetables which support life in man and animals. 
When we look at the extent and resources of this hemisphere, we 
shall find that much as has been done in certain localities. yet. on 
the whole, their te aay has just commenced. This remark 
applies more particularly to South America, which is # noble field 


greatness, is the hereditary legacy of his descendants in whatever 
quarter of the globe they may be placed ; and if the unhallowed 
fires of avarice and cruelty burn less feebly in them, it is because 
they are degenerate in every respect, and have no more force in 
vice than in virtue. To the Anglo-Saxon alone, we believe, is 
reserved the triumph of civilizing and commanding the Western 
hemisphere. Then will be seen on this shore of the Atlantic a 
civilization more complete and brilliant than the records of the 
old world ever delineated. We are not of those philosophers who 
believe in the growing degeneracy of the human race. We be- 
lieve in the } of humanity—slow in the past centuries, 
moving with dazzling rapidity in the present. We believe, too, 


in the westward movement of empire, since we witness with 
our own eyes in our daily observations, the onward tendency in 
that direction. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WITHERED FLOWERS. 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISE. 


When the bounding heart of youth beat high, 
O had I met with thee! 
I ne’er had flung life’s pearls away, 
Lost in time's heaving sea ; 
I ne’er had cast life’s flowers away, 
Nothing then to me— 
Nor madly thrown life’s hopes away— 
I'd lavished all on thee. 


When the bounding heart of youth beat high, 
0, hadst thou met with me! 

Wouldst thou have lavished thy rich love 
On such a shrine as me? 

Wouldst thou’ve given me the bright flowers 
That in thy garland shine? 

And roamed with me through classic bowers, 
Thy gentle hand in mine? 


Tell me—wilt thou accept e’en now 
The richest pearls I've left? 

O, can I lavish still on thee 
Hope—time hath not bereft? 

Maiden! wilt take my withered flowers, 
And bind them round thy brow? 

A wreath of withered, faded things, 
But all I’ve left me now? 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SCENE IN A VILLAGE BAR-ROOM. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


In the fall of 18—,I wastravelling from Ithaca to Buffalo, in 
New York State, by stage. It was a bitter cold morning when we 
set out and the roads were frozen hard, there having been consid- 
erable mud only a few days before. The first night we put up at 
Dansville, and on the following morning, when I awoke, I found 
that the earth was not only covered with snow, but that the snow 
was then falling fast. After an early breakfast we set out again 
on wheels, but at the end of eight miles we were forced to take 
runners, the snow clogging up so that the wheels would not run. 
When night came we found ourselves forced to stop at a small 
village only twenty miles from where we set out in the morning. 

A good supper was provided at the inn, and the place had the 
appearance of comfort. We had just set down to supper when 
the wind began to blow furiously, and-we could sce by the dim 
light without that the snow was being whirled and driven about in 
a furious manner. There was a fire in the small sitting-room, 
and thither we passengers, six of us, adjourned. We sat there 
and conversed until near nine o’clock, and then I went out into 
the bar-room to smoke a cigar, previous to retiring. 

In the bar-room I found a bright wood fire burning, and some 
dozen people were sitting there, smoking and drinking. (This 
was long before the introduction of Maine Laws.) Several of the 
company I judged to be teamsters ; a rough, hardy, good-natured 
set, who were enjoying themselves hugely over a big mug of flip. 
Then there were several whom I found to be villagers—men who 
lived near the inn—sort of village politicians and news-mongers, 
who made the bar room their place of social evening meetings. 

I had lighted my cigar, and taken a seat near the fire, when I 
noticed a buffalo skin on oneend of the long settee opposite to 
where I sat, and I was confident there was a human being beneath 
it. I supposed it might be some stable hand who had been at 
work hard, or who expected to be up most of the night, and was 
now getting a little sleep. I was looking at the buffalo robe, and 
thus meditating, when I heard a low, deep, death-like groan come 
up from beneath it, and in a few moments more the robe was 
thrown upon the floor, and the man who had reposed beneath it 
came down upon the top of it, and there he lay for some moments 
like a dead man. I had just started up, when four of the villagers 
and one of the teamsters hastened to his assistance. They lifted 
him to his feet, and after considerable effort he managed to 
stand up. 

My God! what a thiill struck to my heart when I saw that 
face. It was one of noble features; a brow high and amply de- 
veloped, over which clustered a mass of dark, glossy ringlets; the 
face beautifully proportioned, and each separate feature most ex- 
quisitely chiselled. But what an expression rested there now! 
The great dark eyes had a vacant, idiotic stare : the face was pale 
as death, and the lips looked dry and parched, and much discol- 
ored. His clothes were torn and soiled, and one of his hands 
bloody. He was surely not more than five-and-thirty, and his ap- 
pearance would at once indicate a man of more than common abil- 
ities. But the demon had him, and had made him into something 
now below the brute. 

“ How d’ve feel now, George ?” asked one of the men who had 
gone assistance. 

But he only groaned in reply, and he was soon persuaded to 
lie down again, being told that he’d soon feel better. As soon as 
he was on the settee once more, and the buffalo over him, the men 
returned to their seats. 

“Who is that chap?” asked one of the teamsters, looking 
towards the villagers who had been assisting the unfortunate. 

_ “ That’s George Lockland,” returned a stout, honest-looking 
man. 
he belong here ?” 
“Yes. Didn’t ye never hear of him ?” 
The teamster replicd that he had not. 
“Well,” resumed the fat man, “it’s too bad, I declare ’tis. 


Lockland might be one of the first men in town if he’d a mind 
to; but ye see he will drink ; and the, worst of it is, he makes a 
fool of himself. He can’t touch it without doing just as he’s 
been doing now. He started here as a lawyer, and a smart one 
he is, too. Why, he can argue old Upham right out of his boots. 
But ye see he’s lost all his best customers now. They daren’t 
trust him with business, ’cause he aint sure of ever doingit. He’s 
got one of the beautifullest little wives youever saw ; and one of 
the handsomest children. But poor things! I pity ’em. Then 
there’s another thing : rum operates different on him fiom what it 
does on most folks. It doesn’t show itself outside, as it docs on 
a’most everybody clsc, but it seems to eathim up inside. Ye see 
how pale he looks—well he’s always so when he’s on one of these 
times. He can’t eat nothin’, and I don’t s’pose he’ll put a bit of 
food into his stomach for a week to come.” 

“ How long has he been so ?”’ asked the teamster. 

“ How d’ye mean ?” 

“‘ Why, how long both ways ? How long since he took to drink, 
an’ how long since he’s been drunk now ?” 

“ Well, he’s took to drink more or less ever since he come home 
from college ; but it’s been only about-a year that he’s been right 
down hard at it. Ye see folks began to find out how slack he was 
in his business, and they wouldn’t give him any jobs of conse- 
quence to do. I s’pose that kind o’ set him a goin’ in this fash- 
ion. And as for this drunk, Ishould say he’d been on it a fort- 
night. He’s got down now about as low as he can get and live, 
and I guess he’ll get sober in a day ortwo.” 

“ But where does he get his liquor?” asked the questioner. 

“You must ask Mike Fingal that question,” was the other’s 
answer. 


All eyes were turned upon the landlord, who now stood behind |, 


the bar. He was evidently troubled at this turn, and he moved 
uneasily upon his high stool. 

“ Mike Fingal,” spoke the tegmster, “do you sell that man 
rum 9 

“ Yes, I do,” the fellow replied, with an effort. 
you the same when you call for it ?” 

“But Laren’t a poor drunkard, and you know it. That aren’t 
no excuse. Mike, I shouldn’t think you'd do it.” 

“ But when he-wants rum he’s bound to have it, and if I didn’t 
let him have itsomebody else would,” the host said. 

* Now that’s old,” energetically pursued the teamster. “ On the 
same ground you might take a pistol and go out and rob folks, 
because if you didn’t, somebody else would. But that isn’t here 
nor there. The thing is, I don’t see what kind of a heart you can 
have to do it.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by a sound from the 
street. The wind was still howling madly, and the snow was 
driving against the windows, but above the voice of the storm 
came the wailing of some one in distress. It was surely the cry 
of a child for help. We were all upon our fect in a moment, and 
the lantern was quickly lighted. My hat was already on my head 
—or my cap, rather,—and I went out with the rest. All went out 
but the landlord and his wretched customer who occupied the set- 
tee. It was some moments before I could see at all, the snow 
came driving in my face so ; but I soon managed to turn my 
head, and thenwent on. The wind, as it came sweeping out 
through the passage to the stable, had piled up a huge bank of 
snow across the street, and in this bank we found a female with a 
child in her arms. She had not seen the huge barrier of snow in 
the dark, and had got completely fast. She seemed faint and 
frozen, but yet she clung to her child. The man who carried the 
lantern held it up to her face. The features were half covercd 
with snow, but the momentary glare of the lamp was sufficient to 
reveal to me a face of more than ordinary beauty. 

“ Heavens !” uttered the man, as he lowered the lantern, and 
caught the woman by the arm; “ Kate Lockland, is this you?” 
But without waiting for her to reply he turned to the rest of us 
and cried, “‘ Here! take the child, some of you, and I’ll carry the 
mother.” 

The child was quickly taken, and ere many moments we were 
back in the bar-room with our burden. ‘The two were taken to 
the fire, and the snow brushed from them. 

“ Who’s them ?” asked the host. 

“Only Kate Lockland and her child,” answered the fat man. 

“What d’ye bring ’em in here for?” the host uttered, angrily. 
“Why didn’t ye take ’em to yer own house, Jim Drake ?” 

* *Cause my own house is too far.” 

The host was coming around the bar, and his eye was flashing 
with mingled shame and anger, but before he got fairly out, the 
stout, burly teamster who had said so much, started up. 

Mike Fingal,” he uttered, in tones such as only a man confi- 
dent of his own physical power can command, “don’t ye put a 
finger on that woman. Don’t ye doit. If ye do I’ll crush ye as 
I would a pizen spider !” 

Fingal looked the speaker in the eye for a moment, and then, 
muttering something about a man’s having a right to do as 
he pleased in his own house, he slank away behind his bar again. 

I now turned my attention to the woman and her child. The 
former was surely not yet thirty years of age, and she was truly a 
beautiful woman—only she was pale and wan, and her eyes were 
swollen. She trembled fearfully, and I could sce her bosom heave 
as she tried to choke the sobs that were bursting forth. The 
child was a girl, and about four years old. She clung close to 
her mother, and seemed frightened into a forgetfulness of her cold 
fingers and feet. 

“ Kate Lockland, what in Heaven’s name are ye doing out this 
night ?” asked Jim Drake. 

“O, I was trying to find your own house, Jim Drake, for I 
knew you’d give me shelter. But I got lost in the snow. I 


“Don’t I sell 


wouldn’t have cried out in front of this place, but my poor child 
did. Jim Drake, have ye seen George? O, God have mercy on 
him! Poor, dear George! He don’t know we are freezing and 
starving, inour ownhome! No fuel—no food—no—no—” 

She stopped and burst into tears, and in a moment more George 
Lockland leaped to his feet. 

* Who called me ?” he cried, gazing wildly around. 

Kate sprang up instinctively, but ere she reached her husband 
she stopped. The man saw her, and for a while he was rivetted to 
the spot. Soon he gazed around upon the scene about him, and 
gradually a look of intelligence relieved the utter blank of his 
hitherto pale and maniac face. 

“No fuel! no fod!” he whispered, gazing now upon his 
wife. “ Starving! God have mercy! —— Who was it said those 
words? Where am I?’ 

“ George! George!” cried the wife, now rushing forward 
and flinging her arms about her husband’s neck. “ Don’t you 
know me?” 

“Kate! No fire ?—there’s fire !” 

“‘ Ay, George Lockland,” said Jim Drake, now starting up; 
“this aren’t yourown home. Don’t ye know where you are?” 

Again the poor man gazed about him, and as a fearful shudder 
convulsed his frame, and his hands involuntarily closed over his 
eyes, I knew that the truth had burst upon him. 

“ No fuel !—No food !” he groaned. 

“ O, sir,” whispered the wife, catching Drake convulsively by 
the arm, “take us away from here. Do.” 

“ But you're cold, Kate.” 

“No, no, no. It’s only a little way to your house. I shall 
die here !” 

“Will you go home with me, George?” Jim asked of the 
husband. 

“ Anywhere !’’ gasped the poorman. “QO, my God! No fuel! 
No food! Kate! Kate! Are you hurt?” 

But the wife could not speak, and as soon as possible the fat old 
villager had the lantern in readiness, and half a dozen went to 
help him. 

“Come,” he said. “Lead George, one of you. You take 
Kate—you are stouter than I—and I’ll take the little one.” This 
last was spoken to the stout teamster, and he took the wife in his 
arms as though she had been an infant. 

“ It's only a few steps,” said Drake, as he started to go. “1’ll 
send your lantern back, Mike Fingal.” 

And with this the party left the bar-room. I went to the win- 
dow and saw them wading off through the deep snow, and when 
they were out of sight I turned away. The host came out and 
began to explain matters ; but I was sick enough already, and 
with an aching heart I left the room. 

On the following morning I came down to breakfast later than 
usual, for I had slept but little through the night. About nino 
o’clock the driver came in and told us the stage would be ready 
in five minutes. I went into the bar-room for a cigar. Jim Drake 
had just come in to bring back the old cloak they had wrapped 
around the child the night before. 

« What’ll ye have this mornin’, Jim ?” I heard the landlord ask, 
as he set out a tumbler. 

“Nothing,” returned the fat man, emphatically. “I’m done, 
Mike Fingal. I’m done with that stuff. I’ll drink no more of it. 
I wouldn’t have come now, only poor Lockland was up, and his 
sweet little wife was hanging about his neck. ‘They was cryin’ 
so that I couldn’t stand it, and I had to clear out. O, it’s dread- 
ful, Mike Fingal. You don’t know what them poor things have 
suffered! But they shan’t have my example any more.” 


“ All ready!” shouted the driver. And I was forced to leave. 
The wind had all gone down ; the air was sharp and bracing, and 
slowly we wallowed away from the village. 

I reached Buffalo two days later than I had expected when I 
set out, and having transacted my business there, I went on to 
the Mississippi, and so on down to New Orleans. Four years af- 
terwards I had occasion to travel that same road again, and stop- 
ped in that same village to take dinner. The bar was still open, 
but Michacl Fingal had gone away. I walked out after dinner, 
and soon came across a neatly painted office, over the door of 
which I read: “ Georce Lockianp, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law.” In less than five minutes afterwards I saw a fat, good- 
natured man coming towards me, whom I at once recognized as 
Jim Drake. As he came up I said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I wish to ask how Mr. Lockland is get- 
ting on now.” 

“ Squire Lockland, you mean?” he answered, with a proud 
look. ‘ You know him then ?” 

“T did once,” said I. 

“ Then you ought to know him now. He is the first man in the 
county—the first man, sir. Four years ago this next month that’s 
coming he was just about as low as a man could be, but he start- 
ed right up, and now he’s almost as high as a man canbe. Did 
ye ever know the Squire’s wife ?” 

“T have seen her,” I replied. I saw that Drake didn’t recog- 
nize me. 

“ But you should see her now. Ah, ’twas a great change for 
her. That’s their child—that little girl coming this way. Aint 
there a little pictur for ye ?” 

I looked and saw a bright-eyed, sunny-haired girl of some eight 
summers, coming laughing and tripping along Tike a little fairy. 
She stopped as she came to where we stood, and put up her arms 
to “Uncle Drake,” as she called the old man, and while he was 
kissing her and chatting with her, I moved on. I looked back 
once at that happy, beauteous face, just to contrast it with the 
pale, frightened features I had scen on that dismal night, in the 
bar-room. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY ARSENT SISTER. 


REDZCCA RK. PIERCE. 


I’m gwing from my window now, 
Upon the old elm-tree, 

Whore friendly boughs, so oft, Susie, 
Have sheltered you and me. 

Proudly as then, its branches wave 
Above the lowly glade, 

And seems to stretch its mighty arms 
To woo us to its shade. 


BY 


The brook beside the hill, Susie, 
Flows murmuring along; 
To me, it seems more plaintive now, 
And sadder in its song, 
Than when we wandered there, Susie, 
One bright day long ago, 
When our young hearts knew no thought of care, 
Or pang of parting woe. 


O, weary are the days, Susie, 
And sad each lonely heart; 

A shadow rests upon our home, 
That will not ali depart. 

Though pleasant sunshine gleams, Susie, 
And brightens all the day, 

It cannot cheer our drooping hearts, 
Nor chase the gloom away! 


I ever pray for thee, Susie, 
Nightly, on bended knee, 
That our ITeavenly Father may bless, 
And thy protector be. 
Should danger hover o’er thy way, 
That his all-powerful arm 
May be thy guard and guide, Susie, 
And shield thee from all harm. 


When the pleasant spring-time comes, Susie, 
And gladdens all the earth, 

When flowers are sparkling o’er the lawn, 
And all things bright have birth ; 

When gaily back from southern bowers, 
The early birds have flown, 

For thy coming then we'll watch, Susie, 
To cheer our lonely home. 


+ 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MRS. BLACKMER’S DAY OF TRIAL. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


~ 


Mrs. BLacKMER rose very early one morning last full, intend- 
ing to devote the day to making preserves. This had always been 
a great care and toil to Mrs. Blackmer, for her husband was very 
fond of preserves, and was also quite particular about the color 
and consistence of his favorite dishes. The lady had therefore 
ordered two bushels of peaches, half a bushel of fine damsons, 
and a bushel of swect apples, reserving her quinces until they 
should be riper. She had an extra fire kindled in the dining-room, 
so a3 not to interfere with the ordidary kitchen work—but unfor- 
tunately it was one of those days when the wind was in that cor- 
ner which made the dining-room chimney smoke ; so after spend- 
ing an hour or two in trying to make the fire burn, she transferred 
it to the sitting-room. Here she was more successful, and she 
soon had a nice fire burning. 

Mrs. Blackmer now looked out her preserving kettles. One 
was in the back-kitchen closet, and was with difficulty hunted up 
at all. When at length it came to the light, accompanied by 
Bridget’s old shoes, lamp-cloths, boot-brushes, and o:her articles, 
it was discovered that the whole inside was covered with a black 
substance, baked or burned on so hard that it took another hour to 
remove it. The other could not be found at all, until Bridget 
happened to remember that she had lent it three weeks before to 
Mrs Swift’s Kitty, to make some soup in. Bridget was there- 
fore despatched to Mrs. Swift’s to get the kettle; and although 
the house was “convanient”’ to Mrs. Blackmer’s, yet she did not 
come back until that lady had lost some of her patience and a 
great deal of her time. Kitty had left the kettle ia much the same 
state as Bridget had done with the other, and another hour was spent. 

Mrs. Blackmer sat down to pare the fruit, a part of which had 
just been sent home, with the promise of having the plums in the 
afternoon. One after another she pared her peaches, when she 
accidentally discovered that the fine clingstones which she had 
ordered, had not been sent; but in their stead, a miserable variety 
of a very ordinary, bitter fruit. Again Bridget had to dress her- 
self and go out to the store where the peaches were bought, and 
another kind was promised to be substituted in half an hour. 
More punctually than she expected, Mrs. Blackmer received the 
second parcel at the appointed time, for the man was afraid of 
losing her custom, and this time they were of the best quality. To 
make up for lost time, Bridget was called in to assist in paring. 

Mrs. Blackmer prepared the sugar, and setting it on the fire, 
she proceeded to select the apples, and left the girl to watch it. 
A smell of burnt sugar soon grected her nostrils, and on going 
back to the room, she found Bridget literally making candy of her 
syrup. It had boiled until it had attained the consistence which 
confectioners call finished. . Of course, this could not be used for 
her purpose, and this fresh delay brought the hour of noon. The 
children would soon be home from school, and she languidly agreed 
with Bridget, that they should not work upon the preserves until 
all was still in the afternoon again. Meantime, little Ellen had 
got to the boiled sugar, and was found with sticky hands and 
soiled frock, and time was spent afier the school had begun, to 
wash and change her clothes. 


Two o'clock arrived, and Mrs. Blackmer returned to her pre- 
serving kettles. She had boiled her sugar, aud was in the act of 
putting in the peaches, when the door-bell rang, and Bridget came 
back into the room with two ladies who came to call on her mis- 
tress. A nice drawing-room was gencrally the reception-room of 
Mrs. Blackmer—but Bridget was confused, and they followed her 
to the sitting-room. The lady soon led the way to the drawing- 
room, after apologizing for the state in which they had found her. 
Here the ladies found so much to talk upon, and so many articles 
of show on Mrs. Blackmer’s table, that they staid long over the 
time allowed es the fashionable limit. Everything has en end, 
however, and so did the call. On re-entering the room, she met 
Bridget coming out of the door, with the kettle in her hands; and 
this time the sugar, the peaches and the kettle were irrecoverably 
spoiled. 

“O, what will Fred say?” said the poor woman to herself; 
“and he said so positively that I must have some peaches for 
supper.” 

It’ must be owned that Fred Blackmer was a real epicure ; and 
that he had often, that very summer before, dined sumptuously at 
a restorator, when he had provided little or nothing for the family 
dinner. His wife, knowing how accessible he was through his 
appetite, was constantly preparing some nice dish to set away for 
his private enjoyment, and especially when she had any point to 
carry. It is not much to say for a man, that he can be coaxed, 
like a child, with sweetmeats; but such was really the case with 
Fred—and he had looked forward to the brandied peaches, which 
his wife had promised him, with no little expectation, for it was, 
after all, the brandy which made the relish. 

On her part, she had waited for the auspicious moment, when 
his palate should be tickled with the nice preserves, to press the 
importance of having an entire outfit for herself; and she felt, that 
in that blackened kettle of scorched peaches lay all hopes of her 
new cloak and bonnet. She sat down and gave way to that true 
woman’s resource in trouble—a hearty fit of crying, which was 
interrupted by hearing a carriage stop at the door; and looking 
through the blind, she saw, alighting from the carriage, old Aunt 
Hannah, who had taken care of her when a child, while her father 
and mother had gone to Europe. 

Aunt Hannah came bustling in, having just arrived from the 
country ; and Mrs. Blackmer forgot her trials for a little while in 
the joy of seeing her once more. But she soon recurred to her 
disappointment of the day, and related her experience in preserv- 
ing to Aunt Hannah, much to that lady’s amusement. Indeed, 
Mrs. Blackmer was rather vexed at her aunt’s unfeeling way of 
looking at the subject. The old lady could not, however, conceive 
of what consequence it could be to a man, whether he had pre- 
serves or not for supper. Mrs. Blackmer knew her husband’s pe- 
culiarity, however, much better than Aunt Hannah, and she per- 
sisted in saying that she must have them that night. 

The children now came in from school, and only two hours re- 
mained before Fred would come in to tea. More peaches were 
sent for from the fruit store, and more sugar was heated in a large 
tin pan. This time the experiment was successful, for Aunt Han- 
nah superintended the preserves herself; but being a strong tem- 
perance advocate, she stoutly resisted the brandy. 

“ Fred wont eat them without the brandy, Aunt Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Blackmer, with the bottle in her hand. 

“Then let him go without! I am ashamed of you, Mary, that 
you minister to this appetite in your husband. Do you wish to 
see him a drunkard !” . 

The wife had not seen it in this light before; and she really 
shuddered, when she thought of the quantities of brandy which 
she had poured into her mince pies, and the wine sauce which had 
made Fred so praise her puddings. She said so to her aunt, and 
the old lady proposed to cure him of it, if she would but iet her 
have her own way. Mrs. Blackmer consented, but she thought 
she should have to do without her bonnet and cloak, unless her 
husband could be propitiated by some sweet morsel. Fred ate 
the peaches for supper, remarking that they were not quite as nice 
as usual; and his wife observed that he did not, as usual, ask for 
another saucer full. 

The next day, they had a plum-pudding for dinner. Mrs. 
Blackmer pleaded for a little wine to mix with the sauce in an 
extra bowl for Fred, since Aunt Hannah would not have it in her 
own; but she had to give way to the positive refusal, and the 
sauce was .made simply of butter and sugar moulded together. 
Fred said nothing, but his wife noticed that he did not complain 
of his usual headache. During Aunt Hunnah’s stay, pies were 
made, cake was baked, and various kinds of cookery perfurmed— 
and all without any stimulant of the usual kind being used. She 
resolved to draw her nephew gradually away from his perverted 
appetite, and substitute well cooked and wholesome food, for the 
miserable trash with which he was destroying his health and 
mining his temper. Under her direction, bread of the nicest and 
most tempting kind was daily made—bread so ditferent from that 
heavy, indigestible stuff which Bridget had always made, and 
which had to be coaxed down with sweetmeats. She made Mrs. 
Blackmer go to market herself, where she accompanied her, giv- 
ing her the benefit of her judgment in selecting the best of meat, 
and afterwards secing that it was not spoiled by careless cooking. 
Under her hand, vegetables assumed a very ditferent appearance ; 
and her modes of dressing them were so various, that each mode 
seemed a new variety of itself. Mrs. Blackmer quickly caught 
‘her ways, and succeeded admirably. 

At first, Fred seemed to lose his appetite. He felt the want of 
his usual stimulant, and suffered a species of delirium tremens in 
consequence. But after a while he recovered, and Mrs. Blackmer 
rejoiced over his altercd temper and disposition. One night, Mr. 
Blackmer returned from his store in high spirits. He had had a 


| good run of business for several days, and his accounts showed a 
daily increase of profits. 

“Well, Mary, I can now afford to give you the new cloak and 
bonnet you have been so long needing,” said he, “and many 
other things which may he wanting in the house.” 

Mrs. Blackmer looked pleased, and said : 

“ How is this? 1 thought you were complaining of hard times 
the other day, so I would not ask for money.” ; 

“Tt is true; but within a short time, Mary, I have done more 
business in the afternoon. I do not know why, for afternoons 
have hitherto counted nothing with me; but I think one reason is, 
that I do not have those dreadful headaches which 1 used to have 
after dinner—althcugh,” he continued, “it may be that I suffer 
less, because I do not now nse tobacco.” 

““ Have you indeed given up tobacco, Fred? I had no thought 
that you would ever do that; but Iam so glad that I need not 
now bring that horrid—what shall I call it '—that bor, which you 
know I have disliked so mach.” 

From that day, Mrs. Blackmer had no more trouble with her 
hushand’s fondness for sweetmeats. He had only liked them for the 
stimulus they afforded him; and when that was withdrawn, they 
were insipid to his taste, and he acquired a new relish for food 
which nourished and strengthened him. 

Mrs. Blackmer never told him her secret, for she was too wise 
to speak of it, knowing that he would fiel a sense of shame in 
having become so nearly degraded. She ever blessed the day of 
trial in which her aunt found her, and remembered with gratitude, 
the iniluence she exerted in checking her husband's growing taste 
for stimulants. 

Wives and mothers often wonder where the taste for strong 
drink is acquired. Let them look into their closets, and on their 
tables ; in their medicine cups, and in their preserve jars. There 
are other men beside Fred Blackmer, who indulge in such Inxu- 
ries until their senses are blunted, and who have afternoon head- 
aches and fretful mornings—and she whose life is embittered by it, 
is the very one who innocently ministers to it. 


RUSSIAN COSTUME. 


The mass of the Russian population is clothed at a very small 
expense. Cotton trowsers tucked into high boots of half dressed 
leather, a cotton shirt and a sheep-skin coat, a coarse camlet caftan 
bound round with a sash, constitute the whole outward man of the 
moojik, whose entire equipment may cost about ten roubles (thirty 
shillings), the sheepskin being the most expensive article. Ten 
shillings would buy a common female costume, which consists of 
a sarafan or long petticoat held by straps, which pass above the 
arms, a chemise with sleeves extending nearly to the «lbow, a ker- 
chief over the head, « pair of shoes, and sometimes stockings, but 
more frequent strips of cotton or linen cloth wrapped round the 
leg and toot ; for out of-door wear, a quilted jacket is added to 
these, and when circumstances will permit, a salope or long cloak 
in the German fashion. The simplicity of their dress is not a 
matter of taste with these people, who, when they can afford it, 
are strongly addicted to finery, and it is amusing to observe the 
gradual transformation of the servant women, who, on coming 
into town to their first service, wear the village sarafan; but as 
their wages are paid and increased, assume the memetzkoy mode 
(foreign fashion), and indulge extensively in crinoline.—Sketches 
of Russia. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Curse or Currox. By Mrs. Emma D E. N. Souruwortu. 

T. B. Peterson. l2mo. pp. 467. 

it was said of Scott s novels, that his last was always his best. It is difficult 
to arrange the question of preference in Mrs. Southworth’s works ‘The 
*Carse of Ciitton,” however, is an admirably constructed, and admirably 
told story, untlagging in interest, and untiring im energy. It is very pand- 
somely got up, and judiciously, for this book is worthy oi being preserved and 
read more than once. 


Tus ConstrrvtionaL Text-Book. By Furman Surprarp. Phila.: Childs & 

Peterson. 1855. l2mo pp. 273. 

This is a practical and familiar exposi ion of the constitution of the United 
States, prepared for study in schools and acaiemies. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of grounding stucen’s in a knowk dge of the consti- 
tution; and this work appears to us to be admirably aduptea tur the purpose. 
For saie by James Munroe & Co. 


Casts. A Story of Republican Equality. By Synvey A. Story, Jz. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. l2mo. pp. 540. 

This book is undeniably well written. It is openly put forth as an anti- 
slavery novel. so that those who have enough of that species of literature are 
forewarned of its character. it is a love stury, but the tender passion is de- 
scribed under the influence of hitherto unwritten relations. We carnot give 
@ guess as to its authorship, for the name on the title-page is evidently a nom 
de plume, though the sty.e reminds us of chat of ** lda May.” 


Philadelphia : 


Tus Wivow Beporr Pipers. By M. New York: J. C. 

Derby. 1855. l2mo. pp. 403. 

The contents of this volume have been published in newspaper form, but 
never before collectively. They attracted much attention for their cleverness , 
and were even attributed to Jos ph C. Neal. They are thoroughly national 
in character. spirit and scene and exceedingly amusing. ‘he book is hand- 
somely illustrated. For sale by Phillips & Sampsen. 


New Mvsic.—G. P. Reep & Co., 13 Tremont Street. heve just published two 
new rongs. ** The World goes up and down,” by Kev Charles Kingsley, and 
** My darling Boy,” arranged for the piano forte, the music of both by Ossian 
E Dodge, and quite creditable to his talent. 

Luy. A novel, by the author of *‘ Busy Moments of an Idle Woman.”’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. I2mo. pp. 350. 

A very well-written and deeply interesting story, full of vivid painting, and 
tinged with true pathos. 1t cannot fail to be extensive. y read and admired. 
For sale by Kedding & Co. 

Mexico AND irs Retiion. By Rossrt A Wirson. 
Harper & Brothers. 1855 l2mo. pp. 405. 
This is not simp!y a book of travels—a mere gossiping itineracy—but the 

work of a scholarly and prilosoptical mind. The historical portions are ex- 

ceedingly valuable. while its ‘ inkiings of adventure ’’ make it very readable. 

For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tux Works or Cuirgiss Lams. 2 vols.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brother. 
1855. 


Illustrated. New York: 


The reading public are deeply indebted to the Harpers for this beautiful 
edition of the gentile and humorous * Elia,’ whose peculiar but highly intel- 
lectual head faces the ttle page. It embraces Talfourd’s sketch of his life and 
** final memorials,” which possess a deep and melancholy mterest. Not until 
his death were the tragic passages in the life-story of this genial essayist made 
known to the world. ‘These possess all the interest of romance. For sale by 
Redding & Co. 


Tue Stanparp First Reaper. By Epes Sarcent. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1855 18mo. pp 120. 


We have before spoken fully and favorably of this series of readers, and 
hare only to remark of this, the initiatory volume, that it is admirably adapt- 
ed to beginners, beautifully illustrated, finely printed, and in every way 
worthy the adoption of parents and teachers. 
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COL. ENOCH TRAIN. 


The accompanying likeness of Col. Enoch Train, 
the senior partner of the firm of Enoch Train & Co., 
was drawn expressly for us by Barry, from an excel- 
lent photograph by D. W. Bowdoin, No. 49 Tremont 
Street. Col Train has long been established in busi- 
ness in this city, and his devotion to mercantile = 
suits has been rewarded by complete success. Like 
many of our most valuable and prosperous citizens, 
he is an adopted son of Boston, having been born 
among the granite hills in Hillsboro’, New Hamp- 
shire. He came to this State at an early age, with 
no capital but business tact, industrious habits, ener- 

, and a determination to deserve success at least, 

he could not command it. He was, however, aided 
by his uncle, Samuel Train, a successful business 
man, who, in his turn, had been aided and established 
by Ais uncle, Samuel Hammond, a gentleman who 
was the architect of his own fortunes. Mr. Ham- 
mond commenced life with no capital but his head 
and hands. Many years ago, Mr. Hammond opened 
the first boot and shoe store in Boston, and thus took 
the initiative in a business which reaches now several 
millions per annum, supporting many large towns 
and many flourishing cities. He was first to ven- 
ture on the purchase of South American hides, which 
now form one of the largest staples of importation. 
Samuel Train commenced his business life as clerk 
and salesman to Mr. Hammond, who was as much 
esteemed for his personal worth, as for his business 
ability and his large accumulation of property. The 
subject of our sketch inherited the ability and good 
fortune of his uncle—if, indeed, luck has anything to 
do with commercial success. 


“ We make our fortunes, and we call it fate.” 


Several years ago, Col. Train abandoned the shoe 
and leather trade, to devote himself to the branch of 
business which has yielded him fame and fortunc. 
Train & Co.’s Liverpool packet line now embraces 
some of the finest ships that sail out of any port in 
the world, and their “white diamond” is as well 
known as any signal-flag upon the ocean. The speed 
of their vessels, the high ability and character of their 
commanders, the admirable system and completeness 
of all their arrangements, and the almost uniform 

luck of their voyages, yield them a vast revenue 
in freight and passenger money. On their own ac- 
count, they import coal, salt, sheathing-mctal, and 


beauty ; subtract envy from friendship ; multiply ami- 
able accomplishments by sweet temper; divide time 
by sociability and economy, and scandal to its 
lowest denomination.” is equal to Mr. Owen’s 
reduction of the golden rule of Christianity to a 
mathematical formula:—“Let A do to B as he 
would have B do to him, and the product will give 
the rule of conduct required.” In our brief sketch 
of Col. Train, we have been actuated by a desire to 
ope | to some extent the interest felt by the public 
a gentleman who has done so much for the pros- 
perity of the city and county, while legitimately ad- 
vancing his own interests. e only regret that our 
notice is not more complete. The details of his ca- 
reer, however, are to be obtained only from himself; 
and as we are — aware that he shuns publicity, we 
have been compelled to content ourselves with such 
iculars as we have given above, collected from 
ncidental sources. It is enough, however, for the 
public to know that Col. Train is indebted for his 
success in life to his own ability and industry, and 
such aid as his probity and energy have commanded. 


4 » 
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TEMPERANCE MONUMENT AT BEAUPORT, OA. 


The beautiful engraving presented herewith was 
executed for the Pictorial from an original design by 
Mr. Kilburn, drawn on the spot, and is a remarkably 
faithful representation of a striking structure. Every 
visitor to Quebec, as a matter of course, if he has any 
love of the picturesque and beautiful in nature, makes 
a visit to the Falls of Montmorency, one of the most 
delightful and romantic spots u this continent. 
After passing through the pe of the city, and cross- 
ing a low bridge over the St. Charles River, the road 
gradually rises, and getting upon the high land com- 
mands a most magnificent view of the city and the 
majestic St. Lawrence River. Upon this road, a few 
miles from Quebec, is the French village of Beauport, 
in which the monument is situated of which we give 
a view below. This village has all the picturesque 

uliarities of a French settlement, the houses bein 
uilt of stone, with walls several feet thick, the roofs 
fantastically shaped and variously ornamented, the 
barns thatched, and the whole without improvement 
since the first settlement of the country. The French 
language is spoken to the exclusion of all other, and 
every carriage is assailed by a multitude of barefooted 


children of both sexes, some with miniature bouquets 
some other articles, largely. The ships of this line BOOS ‘CRA, “EN8. which they offer, and others vociferating “un tou ad 


are—the “ Star of Empire,” 2050 tons, Captain A. H. “unsou!” These children will run, keeping up with 
Brown ; the “J. Elliot Thayer,” 1917 tons, Captain Gaius Samp- | with his townsmen. At the banquet, on the occasion referred to, | the horses for a mile, hoping to get a stray penny ; and then, if 
son; the “Daniel Webster,” 1200 tons, Captain G. W. Putnam; | Col. Train made a very pertinent and modest reply to a highly | their labor is rewarded, will follow another mile, until they be- 
the “ Chatsworth,” 1200 tons, Captain J. Gorham, and the “ Par- | complimentary toast from the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, | come too wearied or discouraged to tramp any farther, but will 
liament,” 1000 tons, Captain G. Pollard—all of them first class ves- | and delivered a sentiment which was among the most taking | sit or lie down beside the road, waiting for some carriage in the 
sels, and having splendid accommodations for passengers. The | offered at the table, viz., “The Ladies—may they add virtue to | opposite direction. The monument was erected March 29, 1840, 


cabins and state-rooms of 
these vessels are capacious, 
beautifully fitted and fur- 
nished, the attendance is ex- 
cellent, and the tables vie 
with those of a first-class 
hotel. A voyage across the 
Atlantic in one of Train & 
Co.’s ships, cannot fail to 
be a pleasure trip. The 
traveller is not “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” as on 
board a steamship, for there 
is ample deck room for 
promenading, while, if a 
voyage under canvass con- 
sumes a little more time, 
the economy of money and 
the superior agreeableness 
of the trip counterbalance 
the advantages of steam. 
Col. Train is a liberal and 
public spifited man, best es- 
teemed where best known. 
Like many of our business 
men, he resides out of town, 
having a fine estate in Dor- 
chester. The last Fourth 
of July celebration in this 
ancient town (an occasion 
which will long be remem- 
bered for the magnificent 
manner in which it was 
conducted) was fortunate 
in having Col. Train among 
its most active promoters. 
At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, held July 
19, 1855, a vote of thanks 
was passed to him, “for the 
lively interest which he has 


top of which floated on that 
Occasion a splendid nation- 
al banner.” It was also 


BEAUPORT, NEAR QUEBEC. 


in commemoration of a 
tem em revival by Fath- 
er Mathew. It has inscri 
tions in French, and a li 
safe attached to the front 
part, in which visitors are 
expected to deposit alms. 
It stands on an elevated 
bank beside the road, and 
its position, combined with 
the grace of its architec- 
ture, produces an exceed- 
effect. Fath- 
er Mathew was one of the 
most energetic and sincere 
of the apostles of temper- 
ance, who have from time 
to time put forth their ener- 
ies in a good cause. Both 
n his native country and 
among his countrymen on 
this side of the Atlantic, his 
labors and successes were 
great. He is a man whom 
once to see is always to re- 
member. Of small stature, 
but well formed, his com- 
manding features had a 
character of intellect and be- 
nevolence, singularly win- 
ning and impressive. We 
fear that the day of his use- 
fulness is past. Of late 
eer his health has sensi- 
ly declined, and last year 
he was compelled to visit 
- Madeira for the benefit of 
7 the balmy and restorative 
a air of that famed island. 
With somewhat renovated 
health he returned to Ire- 
ery A land, but we are not aware 
Ss that he is yet capable-of re- 
newed public exertion. The 
ory monument before us com- 
= memorates the success of a 
a movement undertaken by 
3 A > him; but his best monu- 
= ee. ment is in the hearts of his 
-—, countrymen. Father Ma- 
THT thew’s visit to this country 
bi! |! made a great sensation, and 
' the remembrance and the 
_ effects of it have not yet 
sh died away. Few reform- 
ie. ~~ ers have awakened more en- 
= thusiasm than he did, and 
few have accomplished their 
objects by means so simple. 
The mild and persuasive 
manner of the good father 
Et enforced his arguments ; he 
won hearts by his gentle- 
ness, where others would 


have failed of takinj them 


tthe 
Aw. 
~ 
Vy, 
‘SSS 
ap 
suggested that this token of 
and liberality of ite worthy 
&§ donor.” We mention this 
little incident, so honorable 
to the parties, as a proof of bystorm. His evident and 
te the estimation in which Col. Se unaffected sympathy with 
the masses swept every- 
ae bors, and of relations TEMVEKANCE MUNUMENT AT [Ee thing before him. 
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THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Prorgisror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswranr Eprroz. 


AN ORIGINAL PAPER. 

We shall commence the new volume of the “Flag of our 
Union” on January Ist, with a brilliant and admirably written 
original novelette, by that young and popular author, Horace B. 
Stanrrorp. Mr. Staniford has just returned, after five years’ 
resid@nce in the Orient, and this interesting story is the result of 
his experience in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled : 


BEN HAMED: 
—oR,— 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE. 
A TALE Of THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for this story the most favorable reception yet ac- 
corded to the numerous list of original novelettes which we are 
constantly publishing in the Fiac. With all the dreamy mystery 
of the East, it has also the exciting plot, and strong delineations 

- of love and passion that remarkable fatality produces in every 
clime. We shall introduce in the coming volume of “The Flag 
of our Union,” the productions of many new and sterling writers, 
and make sach improvements otherwise as shall enhance the value 
of this widely circulated and favorite weekly. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 

seventeenth copy gratis. 


One copy of Tug FLAG or ovr Uston, and one copy of Batiovu's Picrormut, 
#4 00 perannum. Published every SATURDAY, by M.M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mase. 


> 


Orrictat Kixpyess.—When the cholera broke out in Dietz, 
Germany, lately, the government gave a “ temporary vacation to 
sixty-cight criminals.” We wonder whether the sixty-eight rogues 
came back in season to be hanged like honest men, or whether 
they prolonged their absence on leg bail. 


“4 » 
+ > 


Navat —The “ Minnesota,” the third of the six steam frigates 
ordered to be built by Congress, was lately launched at Washing- 
ton, with complete success. Before long we shall have quite a re- 


spectable steam navy. 


> 


Aw Exampve ror our Raitroaps.—In the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, with railroads throughout its length and breadth, but one in- 
dividual lost his life ducing the past year by railroad accidents. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The trustees of the American Institute have the refusal 
of the Crystal Palace till January 1, at $112,000. 
.++. Miss Laura Keene, a distinguished actress, has leased the 
Metropolitan Theatre, N. Y. A lady manager is a rara avis here. 
A gentleman named Crane, of New York city, was acci- 
dentally killed at a target-shooting two or three weeks since. 
- Col. Fuller of the “Mirror” does not like to see female 
lecturers in the rostrum. Curtain lectures every one dislikes. 
+++» Cooking by gas is fast becoming common in England, 
France and this country. It is one of the latest “ institutions.” 
-++. Miss Edwina Dean (sister of Mrs. Hayne) is said to be 
studying vocalization with a view to playing in opera. 
.++. Mr. Dion Bourcicault, the author of “London Assur- 
ance,” has declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the U. S. 
-+. Why can’t they establish a French theatre in New York 
—a vaudeville and ballet affair? It would pay. 
+++. The Sultan of Turkey goes to Paris in the spring. Wont 
it be a gay city while the Commander of the Faithful is there ? 
+++ English royalty has been shocked by the discovery that a 
favorite footman of the “soverink ” is a common thief. 
-+++ Dr. Stone of New Orleans, says of yellow fever: “ 
the patient from dying and he’ll get well.” Very probably. 
-++. A great grandson of Defoe, the author of Robinson Cra- 
soe, is living in London, aged 77. 
-++. Ary Scheffer, one of the finest of modern painters, has 
lately executed a portrait of Charles Dickens. 
.+.. “Anthony’s Nose,” at the lower entrance of the Hudson 
River Highlands, is more than 1100 feet high—quite a proboscis ! 
«++» The fifty-fifth anniversary of the New York Historical 
Society was lately celebrated in the chapel of the University. 
«+++ 75 casks of palm oil lately arrived at Salem from Africa. 
It is used in manufacturing stearine candles. 
... Some men in McKay’s shipyard, East Boston, came near 
being killed by a chance shell from the navy-yard. 
-+++ The London Times would not publish Mr. Buchanan’s 
- Jenny Lind has refused to sing in Paris. Her antipathy 
to the gay and brilliant Parisians is unaccountable. 
«+++ The discussion about the merits of “ Hiawatha,” has help- 
ed the sale of the book amazingly. Every one buys one. 
«ee» The first church erected in Kansas will be under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarians. Ample funds have been raised. 
+++» Professor Silliman receives $2000 for twelve lectures be- 
fore the Providence Mercantile Library Association. 
+++» Col. Johnson Pierce, of Greenland, N. H., sent 3000 bar- 
rels of apples to market this fall—a large consignment. 


VAIN PEOPLE. 

Vanity is more or less decided with all men. There is scarcely | 
any one that is proof against its encroachments ; it is, perhaps, of | 
all sentiments, that which increases most readily and which pro- 
duces the greatest annoyances in its habitual relations. 
ly excited by success and praise. Nothing is more dangerous 
than flattery: it accustoms weak people to receive without chal- 
lenge, and unfits them for the admission of truth. Vanity is par- 
ticularly insupportable in common-place people—non entities ; 
and it is even wearisome, and implies something insulting and 
disagreeable in a man of merit. 
has been unduly excited at an early age, its irritability becomes 
excessive ; it actually becomes as consuming fire to those it tor- 


It is easi- | 


FAT MEN. 

We wonder if it has struck anybody, as it has ourselves, that 
the race of fat men—those personidcations of jollity and good 
cheer—is becoming, if not become, extinct. We have fat Dur- 
ham oxen, or fat Suffolk pigs, whose obesity is stimulated by pre- 
miams and public applause; but in what condition is the nobler 


' animal, man? Have the high prices of beef and flour anything 


When this sentiment or passion — 


ments, at the slightest want of success, and may even seriously | 
| “ meaning Bill”) : 


affect the health. 

In no portion of society is vanity more keen and more ticklish 
than among the gentlemen of the quill, musicians, poets, actors, 
actresses and dancers, and, in general, all persons who are accus- 
tomed to receive marks of approbation. Vanity, in fact, is not 
confined to a simple internal complacency ; it requires a stage, an 
audience, external action, an appreciating public. Self love, as 
some writer has very judiciously remarked, has produced the 
greatest number of petty qualities and petty defects, and com- 
monly strives less for glory than for notoriety. 

Vanity always claims a little share in all the words and actions 
of poor human nature. “ We strive in vain,” said Madame du 
Chatelet ; “vanity is always the motive—more or less concealed 
—of our conduct. It is the wind which fills the sails, without 
which the vessel would not move.” 

Hence we see that vanity must have its good and its evil side— 
its good and ill results. The common defect of ail periods of life, 
it is especially apparent in youth. Nothing is more changeable—it 


satisfaction, and cradled in a plenitude of ideal enjoyments ; again 
it thinks itself wounded, grows sad, irritabie and changes to fary ; 
for, as some poet has remarked, 

“ Offended vanity will ne’er forgive.” 


to do with it? Or, do we think too much and work too hard? 
When the illustrious Kossuth first looked upon the living repre- 
sentatives of Yankee land, he exclaimed : “ Mine Gott! vat an 
indelligent beobles!’”’ His propensity to flatter even could not 
induce him to add, against the truth, “ how fat!” Now we have 
a weakness for fat people ; a weakness shared by our friend Julius 
Cesar. That excellens gentleman remarks, (see Shakspeare, 


“ Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sieep.a-nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 
He thinks too much—such men are dangerous.”’ . 


Rather than the “lean and hungry” Cassius, give us such a 
man as the “ fat knight,” honest Sir John Faistaff. “He carves 


: out his jokes as he would a capon or a haanch of venison, where 


Sometimes it openly displays itself; oftener it conceals itself as it | 


seeking a mask from all intrusive eyes ; but the veil in which it 
shrouds itself is not difficult to pierce. 


Socrates, having remarked that Antisthenes, his disciple, affected _ 


negligence on his exterior, and carried his contempt of appear- 
ances to a ridiculous excess, said to him, “‘ Antisthenes, I perceive 
your vanity through the holes of your cloak.” 

Charles 1X. took great pleasure in the conversation of William 
Postel, whom he styled his philosopher. This prince, having re- 
ceived letters from the king of Ormus, handed them to Postel to 
be translated. He interpreted them before the whole court, and 
then, proud of the knowledge of which he had given a proof, 
“ Sire,” said he, in a tone not dictated by modesty, “I could go 
without an interpreter from your kingdom to China. The lan- 
guages of all nations are as familiar to me as truth.” Observe 
that this modest doctor, after having for a long time written as a 
visionary, ended by being as much of a maniac in his actions as 
he was extravagant in his writing. But why preach against vani- 
ty? Doth not the preacher tell us that “all is vanity!” And 
did not Thackeray write “ Vanity Fair” in vain? And were we 
to prolong our sermon, we should be justly chargeable with the 
very defect we have been censuring. 


“Tex Years amone THE Mart-Bacs.”—Under this taking 
title, James Holbrook, Esq., special agent of the Post-Office De- 
partment, has produced a book filled with his professional experi- 
ences—developing the ingenious frauds practised on the depart- 
ment, and the still more ingenious modes by which they have 
detected these frauds, showing such rogues in the community as 
can read, that no cunning nor stratagem can evade the vigilance 
of Uncle Sam. The book is as readable as a novel, if the proof- 
sheets that have reached us are a sample of the general contents. 
Mr. Holbrook is a shrewd and talented man, a perfect gentleman 
(for he was formerly an editor), and this production of his will do 
him infinite credit. The book is sure to “go” like wildfire. 


Postat Rerorm.—Pliny Miles discusses this subject with great 
ability in a pamphlet recently issued by Stringer & Townsend, of 
New York, showing the necessity and practicability of a post- 
office reform. We do not endorse all of his suggestions, but very 
many of his ideas are worthy of adoption. Every one is inter- 
ested in this question; and every one who has a little time to 
spare, should procure a copy of Miles’s pamphlet, and study it 
carefully. It may be had of Fetridge & Co. 

+ 

Particutar Norice.—With this number ends volume nine of 
Ballou’s Pictorial. Our subscribers, whose term of subscription 
expires, will please remember that we discontinue all papers at 
the expiration of the time paid for, and in order to secure the 
numbers of the Pictoriai complete, it will be necessary to renew 
subscriptions at once. 


ApeLaipe charming vocalist, the especial 
pet of Bostonians, among whom she grew up, played a very 
successful operatic engagement at the Boston Theatre, making 
her first appearance as Count Belino, in that popular old English 
opera, the “ Devil's Bridge.” 


Lire.”’—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have published a 
new work under the above title, from the pen of Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt, which cannot fail Sbeueume as her “ Autobiog- 
raphy of an Actress.” 


there is cut and come again; and lavishly pours out on them the 
oil of giadness. His tongue drops fatness, and in the chambers 
of his brain ‘ it snows of meat and drink.’ He keeps up perpetual 
holiday and open house, and we live with him in a round of invi- 
tations to a ramp and dozen.” 

Who ever heard of a fat man stealing an umbrella ? or robbing 
_# hen-roost or a clothes-line ? or committing a murder? or making 
a long speech! Depend upon it, they are the safest men living ; 
and the reason why so many rogues are about is that the average 
weight of our degenerate race is about 140, instead of 200, as it 


of te with colt | ought to be. Let us have more fat men, by all means, even if 


turkeys are twenty cents a pound ! 


Brypine THE PrctortaL.—We are now prepared to bind vol- 
ume nine of Ballou’s Pictorial in our uniform style, full gilt, with 
illumined title page and index, and embellished covers, at a charge 
of one dollar each, and to supply any and all back numbers which 
are soiled or missing, at a charge of six cents per copy. Our 
agents in New York, and other cities, will bind at a charge of 
$1 25 per volume. 


PrcrontaL.— Varied as have been the attr of this hand 
illustrated paper the past sear, the enterpriving publismer, it will be seen, 
promises new features of interest for the next. It has no rival this side the 
Atlantic, if indeed, on the otaer. actempts te wmitate it im tats couatry 
aave signally fate’. We have been favored with its werkly visits for several 
years, and Know of no periodical which we could more cortially commend to 
our readers than this.— American, Waterdury, 


ToecetHer.—The Flag of our Unicon and Ballou’s Pictorial, 
when taken together, are sent for four dollurs per annum. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Wm. H. Manning to Miss Ellen G. 
Whiting, of Nottinzham; Mr. Loweil 3. Mason, of Selem. to Miss Caroline P. 
Reed, of South Danvers; by Rev. Dr. Putnam. Mr. Charies C. Wentworth to 
Miss Sarah M. Cushing: by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Minard to Miss Jane 
Crawford; Mr. Edward Walker to Miss inna Conner, both of Chelsea; by 
Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Warren G. Gates to Miss Eliza J Murphy —At East Boston, 
by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. John W. Foster to Miss Mary L. Sabcoek — At Seuth 
Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Samuel W. Haley to Miss Hurriet M. Ab- 
bott.—At Roxbury. by Kev. Dr. Cushman, Dr. Hamlin W. Keres to Miss Em- 
ma A. Pierce.— At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Taylor. Mr. Samuel Maxwell to Miss 
Mercy Seavey.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch. Mr. James Sirret to 
Mise Sophia M. Tileston.—At Dedham, by Rev Dr. Burgess, Mr Joseph FR. 

. of Framingham, to Miss Mary Jane Fuller.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. G. W. Fuller, of Galena, [Jl.. to Miss Sersh W. Putmam —At 
Salem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Moody Robbins to Mrs. Milly Gilson, beth of 
Dunstable, N. H.—At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Beecher, Mr. Sylvester K. Ab- 
bott, of Boston, to Miss Rebecca B. A. Smith, of Corinna, Me.— At Newbury- 
port. by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. James Lombard, of Truro. to Miss Mary Ann it. 
Currier, of Salisbury.— At Nashua, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Charies 
A. Greeley to Miss Helen Read. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Dand Hamblen, Esq. 35; Mrs. Ellen Brackett. 58; Mrs. Caro- 
line F. Morria, 44; Edward L. Williams, 17.—At Roxbury. Mr. George Gale, @ 
57; Mrs. Mary B . wife of Mr. William Thompson, 59; Widow Persis Rice 
Whiting. 69.—At Dorchester. Mr. Lewis G Hersey, 57.—At Malden, Mr. Ed- 
ward Gilbert Abbott. 30.—At Medford, Miss Amy A. Fairbanks, 19.—At Lynn, 
Mrs. Esther S. MeQuestion. 18; Widow Luey 5. Newhall, 31; Mr. David Tar- 
box, 64; Widow Mary Waitt, 59.—At Salem, Widow Sarah Durant, 96.—At 
Beverly. Mrs. Hannah Littie, $4—At Westborough, Mrs. Lavine Uloyes, 89.— 
At Taunton, Mr. Caleb M. Lincoln. 4—At Rochester, Mr. J. Theodore Rus- 
sell, 22 —At Bernardston Dr. EB. W. Carpenter. 67.—At North Dana, Mr John 


C. Short, 21.—At Seuthboro’, Mrs. Patience C . wife of Mr. Benjamin Coombs, B® 


of New Bedford, 70.—At Springtleld. Dr Charles B. Kibbee, 37.—At North- 

amptop, Mr. Edmund Sears, 33.—At Williamsburg, Mr. Stephen Hopkins, 

—At West Barnstable, Mr. Jonathan Meigy . 75; Mr. Otis B. CroeRer, 56 — 
At East Dennis, Mrs. Betsey (. Shiverick, 36 —At Sippican, Mr. Stephen IL, 

Hammond, 25.—At Nantucket, Capt. George Clark, St — At Southwiek. Mr 
Andrus Meacham, 90.—At Providence, K. I., Mr. Humphrey P Jewett, 35 — 
At Dunbarton, N. H.. Mrs. Marths Ann, wife of Adams Koderts, 44 —At Porr- 
land, Me., Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Roberts, 29. 
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paper presents in the most elegant and availabie form, a weekly literary 
me notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMBRIVAN AUTHOSS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Bach paper is deaucs/idly tlustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, currens eveuts in all parts ef the world, 
manners, altogether making paper entirely original im this 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY CHRISTIAN KESSLER. 

The wind rushed with a hollow, faltering sound 
Through branches waving over me; 

And at my feet a murmuring brooklet found 
Repose, and formed a mimic sea. 

Before me lay a field still bright and green— 
With shepherd. and with lowing herd; 

And over me, the yellow leaves between, 
Sang musical full many a bird. 


I gazed with thoughtful pleasure through 
The trees that edge the field around, 
Upon the sunset’s ever varying hue, 
Ard in it sweet consolement found. 
And from the distant city pealing came 
The solemn sound of Sabbath bells: 
The wind bore on its wings the mighty name 
Reverberated by these knells. 


> Knells of a solemn hour to Christian hearts, 
When death has shrouded one we love; 
Knells of a joyous peal, when youthful hearts 


Change vows of constancy and love. 

It seems to me, if we would Nature learn, 
And more upon her word rely, 

Less dangerous fires would in our bosoms burn, 
And far more happy we should dic! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FOUR DOORS BEYOND. 


BY EDWARD STANBURY. 


Tue evening party at the Joneses was just breaking up. The 
lights burned dim in the hall, so that it was rather difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from another. The ladies were bundled up in their 
“ things,”’ and the gentlemen were promiscuously mixed up among 
them. Everybody seemed to be laughing or calling out for every- 
body else. Out in the night the wind swept by cold and piercing, 
and the darkness was gloomy. At the party that evening were 
Mr. Slow, Miss May and Miss Faddle. 

Mr. Slow was a man given to love. He was rather after a wife. 
He had, too, a most decided partiality for Miss May, and hardly 
more than a feeling of friendship for Miss Faddie. But, on the 
other hand, Miss May felt that she could not conscientiously re- 
turn his sentiment in all its force, while Miss Faddle was ready at 
all times, and in all places, to make Miss Mey’s place good. A 
lady stepped along through the crowd, and advanced toward the 
outer door. 

“ Sha’n't I have the pleasure ?” asked a voice at her side, which 
belonged to Mr. Slow alone. 

He could scarcely see the features of the lady to whom he prof- 
fered such gallantry, on account of the darkness, and from her be- 
ing so completely bundled up. 

“Thank you,” whispered the lady; and taking his bent arm, 
they pushed out into the night and the storm. 

Miss May and Miss Faddle lived in the same row of houses. 
Only a few doors divided them. So that, lct Mr. Slow go home 
with whichever he would, his errand would take him to just the 
same locality. And thither he pursued his way, with the lady on 
his arm, this evening. ; 

Mr. Slow was wonderfully excited, it is true: and the very af- 
fectionate manner in which his companion hung on his arm, rath- 
er heaped fresh fuel on the flame now kindled in his bosom. 
He somehow held the lady’s hand in his own. And then he 
squeezed it; ever so gently at first, and afterwards, harder and 
harder. And she did not seem afraid of his presumption! not at 
all. She seemed to favor andcommend it. Nay, she very soon 
began to squeeze back again, endeavoring, it might be thought, to 
return interest and principal. 

By and-by Mr. Slow grew bolder than he ever was before in all 
his life. He expressed himself as he had never expressed him- 
self to living woman before, and dwelt on he probable state into 
which he would be thrown, should his present confession fail to 
get a fall consideration. And then he put the important question 
—would she consent to make him happy? Ste could only press 
his hand in reply, and lay her hooded head upon his shoulder. 

“Say yes to me! Say but that single word !” he begged. 

“ Yes,” came up from her lips in a soft, murmurous whisper, 
which the riotous wind caught up in an instant, and bore away 
into the realms of mystery and darkness. 

Was ever Mr. Slow as happy in his life? Did ever the red tides 
set about his heart with such impulsive ebb and flow? He threw 
@ gaze of gratitude up at the sky, and thought his head reached 
heaven. He looked off imperiously into the gloom, and felt that 
his soul could in that fond moment take all created things in its 
embrace. 

They soon came to the street where he was to deposit the lovely 
burden on his arm. He was in a state of remarkable excitement, 
and could hardly have told if he stood on his head or feet. He 
stopped before the lady’s door. It was dark all through the neigh- 


“ Would he come in ?”’ 

“©, no; it was too late.” To-morrow evening he would be 
there, and then he would sit down with her, and talk it over more 
rationally. 

So he took the kiss, supposed to be the usual official stamp of 
these little ordinances, and, bidding an affectionate good night, 
went home with the lightest heart he ever carried underneath 
his coat. 


It is true that he did not sleep any on that night, as some of his 
enemies have asserted, for his brain was too full of the thick com- 
ing thoughts, and his heart was too tumultuous with its many 
emotions. How could any man sleep? Was he a clod, that he 
was beyond the reach of common feelings ? No,—Mr. Slow did 
just as every third man in the world would do, and could not 
help doing; he lay on his couch, and tossed uneasily, till morning 
brought him relief. 

Well, the next evening came. What a grand arrangement it 
was, he thought, that the days were so very short in the winter ! 
He dressed himself with a great deal of care, and hurried off to 
Miss May’s to meet his appointment. She was at home. How 
did his heart beat, as his best boots squeaked him along up the 
stairs ! 

Miss May met him in a room with a pleasant fire glowing in 
the grate, and begged him to be seated. He looked very inquir- 
ingly at her, as if he would find more sympathy than he found in 
her face. But she did not seem at all to understand him. She 
gazed into the fire with rather a vacant expression, as if she 
would know for what particular reason she was fuvored on that 
evening. 

Mr. Slow was full of the subject and his feelings were excited. 
But Miss May was cooler than any cucumber. She answered 
his questions much as any one else would have answered them ; 
politely, and that was all. He was puzzled. Such treatment was 
the last he had thought of. Such a state of fecling was as foreign 
as it could be to that which he had so fondly pictured to himseif 


before ringing the door-bell. Whereas he had eagerly calculated 
on being received with open arms, so to speak, he was not less 
hurt than chagrined to find that he was rather repulsed than any- 
thing else. 

He sat just as long as he thought he could endure it, and then 


got up to £0. 

“ Must you be in haste ?” asked Miss May, as if she was not a 
great deal concerned about it anyway. 

“O, yes,” said he; “ I’ve a call to make, on my way back, at 
Miss Faddle’s !” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Miss May, with a smile. 
all the satisfaction he got by that trick. 


Accordingly, just to spite Miss May, as he thought, he stepped 
in at Miss Faddie’s. He really cared but little for her, though it 
was not the case on the other side. 

Here he was actually surprised to find how very cordially he was 
received. The greeting he failed to find at Miss May’s, he did 
find hore. How qacer! All lis arrangements wore turned ex- 
actly around ! 

Miss Faddle appeared unusually confiding and affectionate. 
Not so Mr. Slow. Such feelings he had had at the house just be- 
yond: but he deemed it no place to demonstrate his possession of 
them here. Miss Faddle rather made advances to him; _per- 
haps he thought she was a little bold. But there were no coun- 
ter advances on his side for her. He was reserved, solemn and 
sedate. Miss Faddle then ventured to touch upon the topic of 
the party, coloring quite deeply as she did so. Yes, he said, 
he was there. Did she enjoy herself? It was on the whole a very 
agreeable occasion. And then Mr. Slow would of a sudden think 
how his calculations had come out, and he shuddered with the 
fear and irdignation ghat he felt. 

At length he put an end to his misery for the evening, and went 
home, leaving Miss Faddle in one of the most complicated moods 
of mind imaginable. Whatto make of it, or of him, either, she 
was sure she didn’t know. When he had gone, she threw herself 
on the sofa, and expressed the state of her mind in tears. 


A few evenings afterwards, Mr. Slow came cautiously around 
to reconnoitre a little. He wanted to count the dead and wound- 
ed, and otherwise make proper estimates of the damage generally 
done by the explosion he thought he had caused. Of course, 
therefore, he went straight over to Miss May’s. He found her 
much as usual ; he alluded to the party. She replied briefly, and 
without expressing any feeling. Asa last and desperate resort, 
finding she continued in so obstinate a mood, he resolved to come 
straight to the point without further delicacy. So he spoke of 
their walk home together from the party, and ventured to wonder 
why she had so changed since. 

She rose from her seat in aninstant. Her face was eloquent 
with nothing but wonder. 

“ You did not come home with me, Mr. Slow,” said she. 
“ What made you think you did ?”’ 

“ [—didn’t—come—home—with—you !”” was all he could say, as 
his eyes doubled upon their natural periphery. 

“Q, no, sir. I feared you might be Jaboring under a mistake, 
only the evening you called here, just afterwards. I did not hap- 
pen to be the favored lady !” 

[—didn' t—come—lome—with—you he repeated, with the 
same looks of wonder. 

“Why, no, sir: why do you think'so? Who told you that 
you did?” 

“Then who was it ?” he gasped out. “Who was it, pray?” 
Well might he have been a little anxious in the matter, seeing how 
deep!y he had committed himself. 

“Tt was Miss Faddle, sir,” she answered him. “ She lives just 
Sour doors beyond, you know 1” 

“Fury! thunder! Good George the King!” exclaimed he, and 
bade her a very hurried good-evening, and went out into the air to 
walk off his excitement. 

It was even as Miss May told him. Miss Faddle had finally 
got him, just as she all along wanted him. It was nothing but a 
sorry mistake, to be sure; but then, such kinds of mistakes are 
not the ones which ladies, or even the world at large, calculate on 
having rectified! In a month, Mr. Slow was a bridegroom. 


And that was 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 
SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the ee ee 
torial Drawing ” to the b 


150,000 


copies weekly. the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and inductrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to us clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 
are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a pur; which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himself to its 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


80 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to us the 
twelve larg»st clubs of subscribers for the “ Pictorial ’’ between the first of De- 
cember, 1855, and the 1st of February, 1856, being a period of about sizty days. 
When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 
Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its ninth volume, volume tenth commencing on the Ist of January, 
1856. Jt ie the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the pioneer 


of illustrated papers on this eide the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizteen super royal pages in each 


number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, omhenting every current topic of interest, 
includivg rural scenery, riti hitecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, lik of i t ch ters, male and fe- 

male, at home and abroad, p i tebrati natural history, battles, 


fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 
ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TI[{ES. 


the itl tions, it eight or more super royal pages of origin« { 
sketches of adventure, tales, poeus, biographies and choice miscellaneous 

ding (no adverti ts will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding. of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 


We shall commence the new volume of the * Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best noveliette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is!’ This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, tne tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 


Recta 


secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 
THE CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTIL OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interest«d in its weekly perusal. 
We are resulved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


THE PRIZES! 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forte, rosewood case, of the best Boston work- 
manship, warranted in all respects. Value. 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 

rior Exciisa Laver GoLtp Waicu. witn a rich gold chain. seals and 
ey, pew and warranted perfect in all respects. Value 

To the person who eends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 
ry of Une LlunDRep BounD VoLomes of new and valuable books, 
cing biographies, histories, novels. records of travel, etc. Value. ..... 

To tne person wo tends us the fourth largest club, we will present a eu- 
perb BARRELED silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, game bag and fixtures, a reliabie weapon. Value..... 

To the person who sends us the f/th largest club, we will present a La- 
py's Warcu, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back, best Geneva workmanrhip, and warranted. Value............ 

To the person who sends us the sixth largest club, we will present a supe- 
rior Enouisa Sitver Lever WarTou, new. and warranted in all respects 
a perfect instrument and timekeeper. Value. 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club, we will present an 
elegant AMERICAN KiPLe. silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 
with powder tlask and fixtures—a superb weapon. 

To the person who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and Baivie, made to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Kow, Boston, with curb and 
snuftie bits, and all the fixtures pe:fect. Value.........0.cseeeeeeees 

To the person who shali send us the ninth largest club, we wiil present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and contaiuving 
thirty GOLD DOLLARS. 

To the person who shall send us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Encusn Sitver Watcs, a new and — timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending echool. Value...... 

To the person who shall send us the eleventh largest club, we will present 
a fine heavy GoLp Seat Rina, elaborately wrought and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value...........+.00 

To the persou who sha!l send us the twelfth largest club, we will present 
five large and beautiful Sree. ExGRavinGs, euch one cextibiting some 
interesting scene, tramved in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value. . 18 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, aie ion seen at 
any hour of the day, by by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 eubseriber, OMS 8800 

Any person sending us sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


seventeenth c. py gratis. All who exert themselves are sure of remuneration. 
Any — sending us fifty eubscribers shail receive the eight volumes com- 
lete of our ** Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly beund in full gilt, with il- 


ustrated title and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand ) Hlustra- 
tions, the price of which is sixteen dollars. 
It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 


sent to us a8 fast a8 they are obtained, that we may be able to p nt an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers bave been obtained, the person who has procured the club can for- 
ward them witn the money, apd he or she can then add to the club any num- 
ber of nawes, at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the person sending until February 1. 1856. 

It is not required that the entire club should be from one town; we will send 
the papers to any neighboring post-office, but all the subscriptions must come 
through the same agent in order to be counted to his or her credit.—This 
prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. The 
clubs must be bona fide, and each name be sent with the money. 

The result will be duly published, and eae evidence of the receipt 
by the successful parties, will be given 

le copies of the paper furnished desired. 
.M. Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., 


Also, write individual names distinc! 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Hon. Edward Everett has become, in part, editor of the North 
American Review.—— The Newburyport Herald notices the 
greatly increased attention which is given to the cultivation of the 
apple throughout New England. Orchards are being everywhcre 
planted, as this fruit now forms one of the largest and most pro- 
fitable crops; this year the yield is very abundant. The gold 
exported from California during the last five years has amounted 
to the enormous sum, in round nombers, of $230,000,000 ! —— The 
Methodists of this country expend for home and foreign missions, 
this year, $265,000. Abroad they have provisions for missions in 
Africa, China, India, South America, Central America, Germany, 
France, Norway, Sweden and Turkey; their home work extends 
to every State and territory of the Union. —— Hon. Joseph Smith, 
of Warren, R. I., has bequeathed the sum of $5000 for the benefit 


of the west district school of that place. —— Condourotti, the He- 
lenic minister at Constantinople, recently recalled, was formerly a 
merchant of Hydra. Some idea of his wealth may be formed by 
his having the floor of his country-house paved with Spanish dal- 
lars. When the revolution of 1821 broke out, he armed all his 


sixteen ships, and placed them at the disposal of the govern- 


ment.—— An instance of the cheapness of labor in the island of 
Tahiti, is given in the fact, that when the steamer Golden Age 
touched there to coal, fifteen hundred tons were put on board at 
an expense of only 4s. 2d., less than a dollar. By late advices 
from Cadiz, we learn that salt had advanced from four dollars per 
last to eight dollars, and the salt crop very short, with a prospect 


of still further advance. A prohibition law was strongly talked 
of by the Spanish government. The crop of Louisiana sugar 
for 1855 is estimated at 275,000 hogsheads against 346,635 hogs- 
heads last year.—— A very remarkable deposit of the auriferous 
wealth of California has recently been discovered in Tuolumne 


county. It is located in Table Mountain, in that county. This 


mountain is of basalt, varying from 100 to 700 feet in height, 
with perpendicular sides, and some thirty miles long. It is 
said that Mrs. John Tyler, who was a Gardiner, is heir to a just 
discovered fortune in England, by which she will get the sum of 
$500,000. Mr. Peter Conaffee, of Pawtucket, Mass., lately 


died of hydrophobia after terrible sufferings. About seven weeks 
previously he was bitten slightly by his own dog. His wife was 


bitten about the same time by the dog. —— Elizabeth Jewett, for- 
merly of South Boston, drowned herself at Gardiner, Maine, hav- 
ing been crazed by a belief in spiritualism. Nelson Handy, 
an Indiana farmer, after being confined in jail a week on a charge 
of passing a $5 counterfeit bill, was brought up on a writ of habcas 
corpus, and discharged, the bill proving to be genuine. —— In 
Milwaukee, reporters are a “ privileged class.”” The mayor has 
issued an order expelling them from the watch-house ! —— A goid 
medal has been struck at the Philadelphia mint, after a design 
furnished by Capt. Eastman, of the United States army, under 
the direction of a resolution by Congress, for presentation to Capt. 
Ingraham. It weighs twenty-seven ounces. —— The Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal), of Alexandria, Va., has matriculated 
ninety-one students this fall, and four more are expected; this 
will make the whole number of students fifty more than have been 
in the institution at any one time since 1842. —— The bones of 
birds are hollow, and filled with air from the lungs, which renders 
them light. Were a string tied tightly around the neck of a spar- 
row, so that it could not breathe, and its leg broken so that a bone 
protruded through the skin, it could live. Respiration could take 
place by means of the hollow through the broken bone. Miss 
Laura Keene has taken the Metropolitan Theatre, New York, for 
five years, and is to lay out $10,000 to put it in the best possible 
condition. Laura has enterprise, and is also an eccentric charac- 
ter. —— There is a statute in Indiana that prevents the testimony 
of a negro from being received in the courts. This disability, just 
now, gives the negroes the monopoly of the carrying trade in liquor 
in that State. —— In the county of Middlesex, New Jersey, a peti- 
tion is being got up to present to the next legislature of that State, 
asking for the passage of a law to prevent the manufacture or sale 
of adulterated or impure liquors. 


Laveuine A Matapy.—The Tyrinthians were the greatest 
laughers of antiquity. Bartholemy says, that “ fatigued with their 
levity, they had recourse to the oracle, which assured them that 
they would be cured, if, after having sacrificed a bull to Neptune, 
they could throw it into the sea without laughing. They assem- 
bled on the shore, having sent away the children. But one of the 
latter came back, and asked, ‘ Are you afraid I shall swallow your 
bull?’ which set them all to laughing; and, persuaded that their 
malady was incurable, they submitted to their destiny.” 


4 » 
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Toronto.—The seat of the Canadian government is altered 
once in every four years. Quebec has latterly been the capital 
city ; now the governor, ministry and parliament have removed to 
the enterprising city of Toronto. Rents are rising rapidly in con- 
sequence, business is increasing, and new buildings are being 
erected in many parts of the city. 


4 > 


Save or Quincy Market.—The committee of the city coun- 
cil, who have had the sale of Quincy Market under consideration, 
recommend that it should be sold. They are of epinion that the 
monopoly now complained of would continue, and that the “ free 
trade” doctrine will work the best. A central market is suggested. 


Laren Yretp.—Mr. J. A. Chandler, of Caroline, Virginia, 
raised the past season eight hundred and thirty bushels of prime 
wheat on eight and a half acres of accurately measured land. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Brevct Major Israel B Richardson, captain in the thi d infantry | 
of the United States army, has resigned. 

General John A. Dix and wife have sailed for Florida for the | 
benefit of Mrs. D.’s health. 

The sincere believers in spiritualism in Troy, N. ¥., are csti- 
mated at 1200. 

Bank of England post notes, payable sixty days after sight, 
have been sent to this coantry to a large amount. 

R. Junius Booth, son of the late celebrated tragedian, adver- 
tises to teach the French language in Baltimore. 

J. D. Williams, of Chicopee, caught an otter weighing twenty | 
pounds, in Connecticut river, a few days since. 

Mrs. Sweetman, of Medina, N. Y., has been killed by an apoth- 
ecary, who put up strychnine for her, instead of morphine. 


Instructions have been issued from the General Land Office at 
Washington, for a large temporary reservation on the Pacific coast 
for the Umpqua, Willamette, and other coast tribes of Indiana. 

There have been 129 vessels launched at different points on the 
Lakes, this season, with an agyregate tonnage of 46,567, of which 
9055 were of steam, and 32,511 sail. 

There are one hundred and seventy places called Washington 
in the United States, besides the one in the District of Columbia. 
This is at least five to every State. 

The statistics of New Hampshire show that there are 3361 jus- 
tices of the peace in that State. There are probably more in , 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Irish political exile, has advertised a 
new book on political subjects, entitled “The Principles of Gov- 
ernment, or Meditation in Exile.” 


The State of Vermont, with a population of over 300,000, pays | 
about $150,000 per annum for all the expenses of government, or 
less than fifty cents per head for her people. 

The persimmon crop is very heavy this season, and the Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Herald warns the people to lay in a plenty of fire- | 
wood, as the crop aforesaid is the sign of a cold winter. | 


Henry A. Churchill, of Portsmouth, Va., is the secretary of | 
Gen. Williams, the commander at Kars, and had charge of one of | 
the redoubts at the recent great battie at that place. i 

Henry Ward Beecher says :—‘I do not lecture for the sake of | 
high prices, but ] have demanded high prices that I might get rid | 
of importunities for lectures fur beyond my ability to meet.’ 


Sir Allen McNab, premier of the Canadian government, sued _ 
the editors of the Hamilton Banner for libel. The verdict was | 
in favor of the editors, and Sir Allan gets only a lesson in policy | 
for his pains. | 

Judge Grier, of the United States Supreme Court, has decided, | 
on a suit iustitated in Pennsylvania, thut the le 
of coal is 2240 lbs., and that no State law can 
the quantity. 


The Lafuyette and Indianapolis Railroad is to be fenced its en- 
tire length. In France the roads are not only fenced, but have 
hedges planted along them, which, when fully grown, will be im- 
pesstrabie to men or cattle. 

Patrick Welsh, convicted in the Circuit Court of Valparaiso, 
Indiana, of displacing the track of the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road, near Bailetown, has been sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary—the extent of the law in this case. 


C. E. Davis, butcher in Rochester, N. Y., took from the stom- 
ach of an ox, a hollow bone, in which were two nails and the han- 
dle of a silver teaspoon. The bone had been so long in the stom- 
ach of the animal, that the rough edges and corners of the broken 
bone were worn smooth and thg surface was polished. 


Mr. Ericsson is reported to Be still engaged in his caloric enter- 
prise. His new caloric engine is forty horse power, and compared 
with its predecessors, has been greatly simpliticd, and its cum- 
brous parts dispensed with—not ouly avoiding friction and dimin- 
ishing expense, vut effecting a great saving in space. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has made a contract for next 
year with the house of Howland & Aspinwall, New York, for the 
transportation of all the specie that may be required for govern- 
ment use at Francisco, at a premium of two and one-fourth 
per cent. 

The consumption of wool in this country for the years 1853 and 
1854, was about three hundred millions of pounds. Of this 
amount sixty millions of pounds were raised here, twenty-one 
millions were imported in the raw state, and one hundred and 
nineteen millions in manufactured goods. 


Ia China, recently, a woman was sentenced to be crucified for 
the crime of having given birth to one of the rebel chiefs. If a 
father is a rebel, his family is considered the same, and the whole 
family, from the old man of fourscore to the child of four years, 
share the same fate. ‘Che poor woman was nailed to the cross 
while living. 

The Phrenological Journal says that, in sleeping, that posture 
should be chosen which is promotive of deep and full inspirations, 
because nature renders the latter deeper when we are asicep than 
awake, except in action. Hence a high head, by cramping both 
the windpipe and the blood vessels, is bad. ‘The head should rest 
on a line with the body. 

The Methodist General Biblical Institute, at Concord, N. H., 
has just held its eighth anniversary. It is the first Theological 
Institution established by the Methodist denomination in the coun- 
try, having a regular three years’ course of study, and a full com- 
pliment of professors ; it has had more than sixty students the 
past year, many of whom are graduates of colleges. 


A patent has been granted to Mr. Sholl, of Cincinnati, for a 
terra cotta coflin. The article resembles in appearance and qual- 
ity an earthen-ware coffin. Cast iron coffins do not last so long 
frequently as wooden ones, such is the action of earth in rusting 
them out; but a terra cotta coflin will last as long as a mountain 
of granite, 

The people of Labrador, who are mostly of French origin, are 
said to be suffering poverty from the deprivation of one of their 
chief means of support—birds and eggs. Of late years parties 
from the United States have been there in the season of them, to 
collect and carry away all the eggs, and by that means the birds 
are getting scarce for want of reproduction. 

The Rural Intelligencer states that a friend residing at Mount 
Vernon, Maine, has raised, in the open air, on his place, for the 
last three years, the veritable coffee plant, the seed of which was 
brought hither five years ago from Cuba. It grows about two feet 
high, and produces its berrivs in pods, something like peas. ‘The 
plants, he says, have matured, even this season, and the berries ri- 
pened without 


weight of a ton 
enacted altering 


| comers 


injury from frosts. 


Foreign Items. 


Rev. Dr Duff has left England for India, wh cre he will renew 
missionary labors, in which he has so long been prominent and 
efficient. 

Miss Dix, the well-known philanthropist, lately arrived in 


Paris, in company with Dr. Parish and lady, of Philadelphia, and 


was making preparations to visit the charitable institutions of the 
city. 

London papers state that twelve English militia regiments have 
been ordered to Ireland. We presume they are intended to repel 
the invasion from the United States, about which the London 
Times is so terribly frightencd. 

Mr. Fillmore, ex-president, and Dr. Foote, of Buffalo, arrived 
lately in Paris from the north, aud are making arrangements to 
start soon for Constantinople, the Crimea, and the Holy Land. 
The number of parties now going to the Nile is unprecedented. 

Two highly important decrees were issued by the French er- 

ror recently. By the first, foreign vessels can be legally sold in 

raace, and obtain French registers, by the payment of ten per 
cent. on their value. By the second, all ship-building materials 
ean be imported into France, free of duty. 

The Greek Patriarch of Alexandria died recently, and his 
body, seated on a throne, and a jewelled mitre on his head, was 
taken to the Latin church with great solemnity. Several consuls 
attended in full dress, and a company of Egyprian soldiers, with 
music and drums heeded the procession. Great crowds flocked 
about the body to kiss the hands or parts of the dress. 

The experiment of stocking the rivers and ponds of France 
with fish, by artificial means, is now extensively practised, and 
with entire success. In Jangary and February last, nearly a mil- 
lion of fish, in an embryo staze, were distributed in the inland 
waters of France, and fifty thousand salmon and lake trout have 
recently been placed in the ponds about Boulogne. 


. Sands of Gold. 


.++. Amongst such as out of cunning hear all and talk little, 
be sure to tulk less; or if you must talk, say litle —La Bruyere. 


.... Prayer is not eloquence, but earnestness ; not the defini- 


| tion of helplessness, but the feeling of it; not figures of specch, 


but compunction of soul.— Hannah More. 
. The popular writer is more insolent, more harsh to new- 
than the most brutal publisher. Where the publisher sees 
only a loss, the author fears a rival : one ill-treats, the other crush- 
es you.—Bulzae. 

.... Imperfect enjoyment is attended with regret; a surfeit of 
pleasure with disgust. ‘There is a certain nick of time, a certain 
medium to be observed, with which few people are acquainted.— 


St. Evremond. 


...+ To diminish envy, let us consider not what others possess, 
but what they enjoy: mere riches may be the gift of lucky acci- 
dent or blind chaace, but happiness must be the result of prudent 
preference and rational design.— Colton. 

...- Enthusiasm is always connected with the senses, whatever 
be the object that excites it. The true strength of virtue is seren- 
ity of mind, combined with a deliberate and steadfast determina- 
tion to execute her laws. That is the healthful condition of the 
moral life.—Aant. 


.... Hatred and vengeance are very different sentiments ; one 
is that of little minds, the other the ctfect of a law to which great 
souls are obedient. God avenges and does not hate. Hatred is 
the vice of narrow souls, they feed it with all their littlenesses, 
and make it the pretext of base tyrannies.—Zu/zuc. 


Joker’s Budact. 


When are two potatoes precisely alike ? 

Who was the first post-boy ? 
Pheenicia to Greece. 

“T say, Pat, are you asleep?” “ Divel the sleep.” “ Then be 
after lendin’ me a quarter.” “I’m asleep, be jabers.” 

An ignorant man from the country inquires whether mock turtle 
soup is made out of tortoise shell cats ? 

Why is a young lady just from boarding-school, like a building 
committee ? Because she is ready to receive proposals. 

“ Sammy, my son, don’t stand there scratching your head ; stir 
your stumps, or you’l! make no progress in life.” “ Why, father, 
I’ve heard you say the only way to get along in this world, was to 
scratch a-head.” 

An Irish girl who was in the habit of soaping the dirty clothes 
before putting them to soak, on being told by her mistress to get 
a dried codfish and put it to soak for dinner, did so, after rubbing 
it over smartly with a good quantity of hard soap. 

An old Carolinian once said : “I was born the last day in the 
year, the last day of the month, the last day of the weck, very 
jate in the day, and have alwuys been behind hand. 1 believe it 
would have been tifty dollars in my pocket if I hadn’t been born 
at all.” 

A lady, observing the following notice on a board: “ Horses 
taken in to grass. Long tails, three shillings and sixpence ; short 
tails, two shillings,” asked the owner of the land the reason for 
the difference of price. “Why, you see, ma’am,” he replied, 
“ the long talls can brush away the flies, but the short tails are so 
tormented by them, they can hardly eat at all.” 


When they’re pared ! 
Cadmus ; he carried letters from 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fumily Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of inteliigence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of faz MaMMorit 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regulariy engaged, and every department is under 
th» most finished and perivct system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which fer exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ** Batiou’s PicroriaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shal! receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou'’s Pic 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarvapay, b M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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INSIDE SEBASTOPOL. 


— 


SCENE IN THE RUINED CITY OF SEBASTOPOL. 


| fire-eaters are tranquilly smoking the “calumet of peace.” The 


The picture on this page is a graphic and exciting one. The | smart canteen woman in her half-masculine attire, serves with 


scene is laid within that formidable town which withstood for so 
jong a period, and with such heroic gallantry on the part of its de- 
fenders, a siege of nearly a year’s duration, conducted by more 
formidable enginery, than was ever before employed in warfare. 
We are here in the midst of desolation. The crumbling ruins 
around have not been made by the hand of time; they are the 
instant ravages of shot and shell. In our sketch men are seen en- 
gaged in demolishing the ruins which threaten danger to the vic- 
tors. But in the group before us we have an illustration of the 
gaiety and insouciance of the soldier, though surrounded by death 
and ruin. At the rude table spread in the open air, a couple of 


~ 


| equal assiduity her French and English customers, and if another 


representative of the alliance, the “ bearded Turk,” should insist 
upon a glass of eau de vie, overcoming his religious scruples by 
the reflection that, though wine is prohibited by the prophet, the 
Koran says nothing about brandy, we have no doubt the article 
would be delivered him with cheerful alacrity. We regret to say 
that the Maine Law does not thrive in the atmosphere of camps, 
and that the conviviality of a victorious army is rarely confined 
within the limits of sobriety. A ee epee m the private rol- 
diers sits an officer booted and sp , apparently plunged in 
deep thought. Officers, by a special clause in the articles of war, 
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a luxury confined to the 


are permitted to think—thinking 
epaulettes, and strictly forbidden even to corporals and lance-s r- 
ts. The sketch er us a very vivid picture of one of the 

e. 


eatures of military li Of the individuals sketched by the ar- 
tist, —— not one will get home without wounds or mutilation 
—yet no thought of the future clouds their enjoyment of the pres- 
ent hour. The French troops are particularly famous for their 
light-hearted a the most trying circumstances, and it 
is well for the English that they had them as comrades and allies 
during the terrible scenes of the siege of Sebastopol ; for their 
merriment is infectious, and without its influence the spirits of the 
English troops must have failed them in the trials to which 

were subjected. | 
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